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Distinguished Educators of the Deaf 
Coming to the United States and Canada 


much pleasure that Dr. and Mrs. A. W. G. Ewing, of the University of Man- 
chester, England, are expected to arrive on this side of the Atlantic within a 
few months for an extended visit. 


FF; rch reas of the deaf in the United States and Canada have learned with 


The visitors scarcely need an introduction. Mrs. Ewing, a teacher of the deaf 
and an expert in the use of hearing aids, has long directed the training of teachers 
of the deaf at Manchester University. Her book, “Lip Reading,” (revised to include 
new material, and recently reissued under the title “Lip Reading and Hearing Aids”), 
is evidence of her knowledge also of the field of the deafened adult. The British 
Government has recognized her outstanding work by conferring upon her the Order 
of the British Empire. Dr. Ewing first came to the attention of American educators 
of the deaf because of his book, “Aphasis in Children,” which described the problem 
of “high-frequency” deafness before it had been recognized in our schools as a distinct 
type of hearing loss. Together, they are the authors of many scientific articles and 
pamphlets in this field, and especially of the book, “The Handicap of Deafness,” 
which has been called “the -most comprehensive, the most painstaking, the most clearly 
thought out, and the most revolutionary work on deafness published in many years.” 


The Executive Committee of the American Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf, meeting at the Volta Bureau on November 3, 1945, planned a 
series of conferences to be held in various parts of the United States in order to 
bring to schools and teachers of the deaf in this country every possible contribution 
from the experience of Dr. and Mrs. Ewing. Final arrangements have not yet been 
completed, but the visitors have expressed willingness to cooperate with the plans in 
general, and it is hoped that the first conference can be held in Washington, D. C., on 
Friday and Saturday, April 19.and 20. The other probable locations are as follows: 
Knoxville, Tenn.; St. Louis, Mo.; Austin, Tex.; Los Angeles, Calif.; and Northamp- 
ton, Mass. In each of these centers Dr. and Mrs. Ewing will offer a series of four 
lectures, with subjects as follows: 


THE ASCERTAINMENT OF DEAFNESS IN CHILDREN OF PRE-SCHOOL AGE 


Home TRAINING FoR Dear “UNDERFIVES’; DEVELOPMENT OF LIP 
READING AND CONSERVATION OF THE NATURAL VOICE OF INFANCY 


AURICULAR TRAINING AND ITs RELATION TO THE ORAL METHOD OF 
TEACHING THE DEAF 


THE COMBINATION OF Lip READING WITH THE Use oF HEARING \IDS 


A meeting of the Association itself will probably be held in New York after the 
final regional conference, and it is hoped that Dr. and Mrs, Ewing will participate 
also in that. The British Coyncil has granted them permission to bring, for display 
in connection with their lectures, a new film on the educational treatment of deafness 
at Manchester University and the Royal Schools for the Deaf. The film carries a 
sound track, and will undoubtedly add greatly to the interest and effectiveness of 
the lectures. 


Members of the medical profession, as well as teachers of the deaf and of speech 
correction, will appreciate this rare opportunity to hear the lectures of Dr. and Mrs. 
Ewing. Their visits to Canada will follow those in the United States. 
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Formerly “Deaf”; Now “Hard of Hearing” 


Introduction 


| | ‘HE following letter was written by 


a mother to the physician who advised 

her about the training of her little 
son. The doctor first saw the child when 
he was three and one-half years of age. He 
had been thought to have no serviceable 
hearing, but the doctor thought it might 
be worth while to try to discover a small 
remnant. He helped the mother to select 
a hearing aid which seemed to extend the 
slight perception of sound which the child 
appeared to have. Within two months the 
child began responding to many sounds and 
later to words. The mother’s letter was 
written less than one year after the training 
program was initiated.—Editor. 


Listening 
Warrenton, N. C., 
November 29, 1945. 
Dear Doctor: 

For the past four weeks I have worked 
constantly with little John and have seen 
and am now seeing a wonderful improve- 
ment in his understanding of words and 
phrases as well as his speech. This has been 
due, I am sure, to the use of the hearing 
aid. I made a harness for the aid, so that 
it could be worn all the time. At first he 
did not like the idea very much, but soon 
would wear it for two or three hours each 
day, and for the past three weeks has been 
wearing it on an average of six hours each 
day. He seems to understand that it helps 
him to hear, and he is very careful and 
protective to the aid. We let him wear it 
to kindergarten and his teacher reports that 
she can see a marked improvement in his 
attitude. He will sit very attentively as she 
is reading to the children. Incidentally, 
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I would be glad to pass on the pattern of 
the hearing aid harness to any parents of 
small deaf children who are having trouble 
securing a suitable one. John will get his 
hearing aid and bring it to me to be put 
on, and often he will turn it off when he 
gets tired or when it squeals in his ear. 
He repeats words and short sentences much 
better when he is wearing the aid. I have 
walked into a room without his knowledge 
of my presence and spoken to him in a 
slightly raised voice and found that he 
would immediately look at me. 


Learning to Talk 


John was four years old November 22. 
He said, “Happy birthday,” “Jack is four 
years old,” and to those who gave him gifts 
he would say “Thank you” without being 
told. He counted the candles on his cake 
and said “Birthday cake.” All the above 
phrases he said exceptionally well. He tries 
to say every word that is spoken to him. 
Some are spoken very plainly and others 
are not until he hears them several times. 
He has improved very much in repeating 
the letters of the alphabet and knows all 
the letters by sight. 

In the use of the radio and phonograph, 
he enjoys the music very much and one 
record especially, “Little Black Sambo.” 
He calls for this record by name and has 
played it over as many as ten times straight. 
He can say and understand quite a few 
words in the story. We have placed an 
order for the list of records mentioned in 
the article in the November issue of VoLTA 
Review. Since we have been using records 
(of course with his own radio headset), 
John’s interest in his hearing aid is not so 


(Continued on page 52) 
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A Mother and Daughter Talk It Over 


Roundabout Letters this month in the 

section headed “The Parents Talk It 
Over,” a variation in the way of a dialogue 
is offered. 

In December, 1937, the mother of Bar- 
bara, a little deaf girl seven years of age, 
joined one of the four original Roundabout 
groups in the Volta Bureau’s correspond- 
ence club for parents. Since then both 
Barbara and the correspondence club have 
grown. There are now 19 different groups 
composed of seven or eight members each, 
and Barbara is now sixteen years of age 
and a junior in public high school. 

When the pages of the VoLtta REVIEW 
first met Barbara, she was a student in a 
small private oral school where she at- 
tended the regular public school for sev- 
eral hours a day, having help at the home 
school whenever necessary, as well as con- 
tinuing her work in speech and lip reading. 
Later Barbara had a private tutor, and 
since then she has attended a regular high 
school with students of normal hearing. 


The Little Girl Grows Up 


During the past eight years the Volta 
Bureau has followed Barbara’s develop- 
ment with keenest interest. Today she is 
practically a young lady, depending upon 
speech and lip reading, using good English 
and holding her own with her contempo- 
raries. Her mother adds that she feels 
that Barbara’s success in high school, as 
well as in speech and lip reading, has been 
due to the fact that she has a brilliant men- 
tality and has had understanding teachers, 
and help from her mother over the hard 
spots in her homework. However, she is a 
hard, conscientious worker and deserves 
much credit herself. Her algebra teacher 
last year said she was one of the quickest 
students he had ever taught, and she would 
die before she would fail to prepare her 
daily lessons, which seems to be true only 
of the rare high school student. 


Barbara also plays the piano nicely, keep- 


| Roundet of the usual excerpts from the 


ing perfect time in duets. She dances grace- 
fully, both ballroom and Mexican folk 
dances, because of a sense of rhythm which 
has been cultivated through years of train- 
ing. She is a member of Rainbow for Girls, 
and a very enthusiastic Girl Scout in a 
Senior Service Troop, of which she is 
treasurer. 

One day the mother decided to ask Bar- 
bara some rather searching questions. Here 
they are, with answers so intelligent and so 
revealing that other parents will wish to 
read them and then go back and read 
them two or three more times. 


To Help Other Parents 


Scores of letters from parents of very 
young deaf children are filling the Volta 
Bureau mail pouch. It is for these young 
parents especially that this dialogue, which 
might be called a “success story,” is pub- 
lished. Because of this mother’s wise guid- 
ance Barbara is making a place for herself 
in the hearing world, expecting to enter col- 
lege within another year, where she hopes 
to fulfill her ambition to become an expert 
accountant, so as to take care of herself 
financially if that should be necessary. 
Barbara’s mother says that if she could 
have foreseen into the future some four- 
teen years ago when she first discovered 
that her baby was deaf, and could have seen 
Barbara as she is now, the future would 
not have looked so black. It takes “hitching 
your wagon to a star” and never giving up, 
and doing your very best every day. 


We 


The Questions and Answers 

1. When did you first realize that you 
were deaf? 

When I was about six years old. 

2. What made you realize it at that 
time? 

One of the older deaf children in the 
school which I was attending, in a child’s 
fight told me that I was deaf. It made me 
very angry and I asked the hearing daugh- 
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ter of my teacher if that was true and she 
told me that it was. I don’t remember 
how I felt about it. 

3. Were the hearing children kind to 
you at public school? 

Some of them were. I have found that 
the older children in high school or even 
in the seventh and eighth grades have been 
more kind to me than the younger children 
were. I think they have learned to be more 
polite and sympathetic. 

4, Did the teach- 
ers seem glad to 
help you? 

Most of them, and 
I preferred to have 
them help me rather 
than the students 
because sometimes 
the students made 
mistakes. Women 
teachers were more 
kind than men 
teachers about help- 
ing me. 

5. Have the hear- 
ing children seemed 
glad to help you in 
public school? 

Some of them 
have. In high school 
they helped me more 
than in grammar 
school. 

6. Did the teachers call on you to recite 
orally in class, or was most of your work 
written ? 

Sometimes I recited orally, especially in 
English class, but most of my work was 
written as it would have to be in art, 
typing and algebra. 

7. Could you read the lips of the teachers 
very well in high school? 

No. They talked too fast, would walk 
around the room or talk with their backs 
turned. They were not used to deaf people, 
and, of course, I was only one in a class of 
30 or 40 students. 

8. You have been in a school for the 
deaf, had a private tutor, and gone to pub- 
lic high school. Which did you like most? 
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In which type of school do you think you 
learned most? 

I seemed to get along better with deaf 
children, actually learned more under a 
tutor, but think that public high school 
was more fun. 

9. What did you enjoy most about high 
school? 

Typing and art, because I seem to do 
things well with my hands. 

10. What career do you think you might 
like to follow up? 

Maybe account- 
ing, because I like 
mathematics and I 
think I would like to 
learn to use other 
business machines, 
such as adding ma- 
chines and comp- 
tometers. Maybe I 
could work in a 
bank where my hear- 
ing wouldn’t matter. 

11. Would you 
rather be a “career” 
woman or marry 
and have your own 
home. 

I would like to 
earn my living, and 
then get married 
and have my own 
home. 

12. Do you think you would prefer to 
go on in public high school or go back to 
a school with other deaf girls and boys? 

If I could go to a school for the deaf 
with boys and girls about my own age and 
of my mental ability, I would like that 
better than public high school, I think, 
because I can get along with them easier 
than with hearing children. I felt that 
the high school in S-———— was too big 
for me and that I didn’t learn as much as 
I was capable of doing. 

13. Do you learn more when your 
mother helps you outside of school hours? 

Decidedly. 

14. Did you get much out of the social 
life of the high school? 








Not very much, because I am not of the 
gregarious type. I prefer reading, writing 
letters, playing bridge and being with my 
family. 

15. Did you enjoy Girl Scouts and Rain- 
bow? 

Yes, more than average. I liked the 
social life this gave me and the girls were 
nice to tell me what was happening in the 
meetings. 

16. Do you enjoy conversations in a 
group of people or with just one or two? 

I would rather talk with just one or two 
people, because I miss too much that goes 
on in a large group. 

17. Do you mind meeting strangers? 

Yes. 

18. Do you feel that people don’t want 
to bother to tell you what they are talking 
about? 

Sometimes. 

19. Do you enjoy movies? 

Not very much. 

20. What kind do you enjoy most and 
get the most out of? Love, mystery, com- 
edy, or musical comedies with dancing and 
singing? 

I prefer comedies with lots of action like 
Bob Hope or Red Skelton pictures, and I 
like to watch dancing, but don’t get any- 
thing out of singing. 

21. Are you able to get much of the 
story from reading the lips of actors? 

Not very much, because they talk even 
faster than the teachers. 

22. Whose lips can you read best? 

Jack Benny, because he has a big mouth, 
but Joe Brown’s is too big! 

23. Is it easier for you to understand 
the pictures when you can read the con- 
versation, as in pictures you see with Span- 
ish captions written in? 

Decidedly, I wish that they would have 
pictures for deaf people with the words 
written in English. 

24. Do you enjoy reading? 

Very much. 

25. What type of books do you enjoy? 

Mystery stories, books about teen-age 
children, short stories like O. Henry’s and 
novels like “Silas Marner” and “Oliver 
Twist.” I enjoy narrative poetry like 
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“Enoch Arden” and “The Lady of the 
Lake,” but I don’t care much for lyric 
poetry. I suppose this is because I do not 
get the rhyme and rhythm of it very well. 

26. What magazines do you read? 

Calling All Girls, True Comics, American 
Girl, Miss America, Seventeen, movie maga- 
zines, Reader’s Digest, Life, Look, Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Popular Mechanics. 

27. Do you enjoy reading about world 
affairs in the daily newspapers? 

Yes, very much. 

28. Do you feel that reading and looking 
up words as you read helps you increase 
your vocabulary? : 

Yes, but I am too lazy to look them up. 

29. Do you make a real effort to make 
these words a part of your language? 

Yes, but I should try to use more words 
than I do usually. 

30. Your teachers say you play the piano 
very well. What pleasure does it give you? 

That is a hard question to answer. | 
really don’t enjoy it very much, except that 
I do enjoy the feeling of keeping time, as 
in playing duets with my mother. I like to 


be able to play the piano because most , 


girls play it. 

31. Do you want to go to college? 

Yes, but not very, very much, because 
I get tired of studying. However, I would 
like to be well educated and there are still 
many things that I want to learn. Also I 
feel that I will be better able to take care 
of myself and make more money if I have 
a good education. 

32. Do you think that your deafness will 
keep you from doing many of the things 
you would like to do? 

No. Because I intend to become a pho- 
tographer or accountant or laboratory re- 
search worker or artist. I seem to be able 
to learn as easily as most hearing young 
people and feel that my deafness does not 
handicap me too much. I expect to be a 
success in spite—or maybe because of it. 
Most high school students seem to waste 
too much time and T know I have to work 
and do, and so get along just as well as 
they do. If I always try to work harder 
and do better than hearing people, I should 
get along all right. 
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Hearing Aids for Deaf Children 


By HarriET MontAcuE 





Foreword: This article was given as an address before the Breakfast Club of Southern Cali- 


fornia, on June 17, 1945. 


It is presented here as a remarkably comprehensive summary of “the 


most significant factor that has appeared in this field of education for many years.”—EpITor. 


Y knowledge of hearing aids is 
M purely academic, so what I shall 

say is made up of what I have 
read and been told, with some of the things 
I have seen for myself in schools for the 
deaf. What I have seen and read and been 
told has made me feel that the recent in- 
crease in the use of hearing in schools for 
the deaf is the most significant factor that 
has appeared in this field of education in 
many years. 

It is true that this increase has come 
about largely through improvements in 
hearing aids; but we must not forget that 
the results teachers are now obtaining from 
these aids are due also to the years of re- 
search and experiment and faith devoted to 
this subject by teachers in the past. A 
good many people had to have faith in the 
use of remnants of hearing before hearing 
could be used to much advantage. It was 
away back in 1884 that a group of oral 
teachers of the deaf met in New York City 
te discuss their work, and assigned a whole 
section of their program to the use of hear- 
ing. The minutes of that meeting provide 
must reading for anyone interested in this 
subject. It was here that Alexander Gra- 
ham Bell, always fifty or sixty years ahead 
of his time, made a prophetic suggestion: 


In the central office of certain telephone com- 
panies, telephones of peculiar construction are 
fitted to the head so as to leave the hands of 
the operator free. It would be perfectly feasible 
to connect a number of such telephones with a 
single transmitter, so as to give each member of 
a class of semi-deaf children a telephone which 
would bring the voice of the teacher to his ear. 
As the mouth of the speaker need not be near 
the transmitter, listening through the telephone 
would not interfere with speech reading by the 
eye. 


That is a pretty good picture of a group 
hearing aid as we know it today; but there 
were no group hearing aids in 1884; and 


the pioneers who believed in using the hear- 
ing of their deaf pupils had to do a lot of 
extra work. Mr. J. A. Gillespie of the Ne- 
braska School for the Deaf, who had stated 
at that meeting in 1884 that at least 20% 
of all pupils in schools for the deaf could 
be taught through the ear, put his belief 
into practice. Even when his pupils did 
not have enough hearing to respond to the 
sound of the voice, he worked with bells 
and whistles; he struck a tin pan with a 
spoon; and he taught his pupils to identify 
the sounds of the bell and the whistle and 
the tin pan. From there, he went on to 
teach them to differentiate between vowel 
sounds, and finally to understand spoken 
words and sentences. He told about it at 
a, meeting of the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf in 1892.! He said, 

By teaching the semi-deaf to hear, we awaken 
in them a sense that they at present do not know 
they possess; if they do know it, they do not 
know how to use it. We cultivate this sense, up 


to this time dormant, and utilize it in the educa- 
tion of this class of the deaf. 


He added that this would bring about 
“the graduation from our schools for the 
deaf, of a majority of this class of deaf 
pupils, as hard of hearing, speaking people, 
with the mind cultivated, with a command 
of English language equal to the best.” 


You will note that both Dr. Bell and Mr. 
Gillespie refer to these pupils as “semi- 
deaf,” even though Mr. Gillespie admits 
that the pupils have not enough hearing to 
be aware of it. Which lands us right in 
the heart of a controversy that is going on 
today. We don’t always know what to call 
these deaf children who have some hearing 
but are not using it, and there is a lot of 


2Part of this address on Aural Instruction was 
reprinted in the Vovra Review, October 1940, p. 670. 
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argument about definitions. I wish people 
would stop talking about definitions and 
nomenclature and would concentrate on 
classification, which is our real need for 
educational purposes. We can argue in- 
terminably as to what is a deaf person and 
what is a hard of hearing person, and never 
come to an agreement, because it is simply 
impossible to draw a definite line between 
the two groups. At one end you may have 
the totally, congenitally deaf child who has 
no speech; and at the other the slightly 
hard of hearing adult, with normal speech 
and voice; but in the middle you have a 
whole lot of people who do not fit exactly 
in either group; and as for persons like my- 
self, who have speech but no hearing, we 
just move around in a kind of limbo, un- 
classified and undefined. 

However, for the purposes of this discus- 
sion, I am going to use the classification 
offered in the article “The Deaf and the 
Hard of Hearing” in the Social Work Year 
Book for 1945: 


The deaf: Those who lost hearing early in life, 
before they acquired speech and language in the 
normal manner, namely, through hearing; and 
the hard of hearing: those who lost hearing after 
‘the acquisition of a spoken vocabulary. 

I don’t mind admitting that I wrote that 
article in the Social Work Year Book my- 
self, and so I am responsible for those 
classifications, although I did not originate 
them. I believe absolutely that you cannot 
classify or define persons with defective 
hearing unless you consider the question of 
communication; for these two groups must 
be considered separately on the basis of 
their needs in this respect. The hard of 
hearing need good hearing aids in order to 
hear what other people say to them in a 
language they already know. The deaf, if 
they have some dormant hearing, need 
hearing aids in order to learn to under- 
stand and to speak language which they 
have never heard; and there is a world of 
difference between those two needs. 

Dr. Gertrude Van Adestine, whose recent 
death left a big gap in this profession, had 
a system of classification for the pupils in 
her school that took into consideration this 
whole matter of communication.” She test- 
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ed every child’s hearing carefully, and then 
decided whether he came under one or the 
other of six heads: 1. Totally deaf; 2. Con. 
scious of sound but unable to imitate; 3. 
imitative sound perception; 4. Imitative 
speech; 5. Hard of hearing; 6. Apparently 
normal hearing but no speech. 

She kept these classifications flexible, and 
had no hard and fast rules about them. 
She remarked at one of the Association 
meetings: 

You know what the totally deaf child is, but 
don’t be certain the totally deaf child is going 
to remain totally deaf if he has a little chance 
to hear. “Conscious of sound but unable to imi- 
tate.” We have taken children from that classi- 
fication and we have found that, with training, 
they may be able to recognize certain sounds. 
The recognition of .certain sounds, gives some- 
thing to a child. . . . From imitative sound per- 
ceptions, we may bring a child into the group 
classed as hard of hearing, but that is the place 
where one should curb one’s hopes a little, since, 
with all this training, there must be clear thinking 
on the part of the child, and certainly clear think- 
ing on the part of the teacher. 

She went on to say that it is important 
not only to get a child to hear certain 
sounds, but also to make him remember 
them, so that he will always recognize them, 
and that takes thinking on the teacher’s 
part, and work. 

Back in 1937, Miss Mary E. Numbers 
of the Clarke School for the Deaf, who had 
been experimenting with a class of pro- 
foundly deaf children using hearing aids, 
wrote a paper about her experiments. It 
was published in the Votta Review, and 
when we were getting it ready for the print- 
er, we did considerable pondering over the 
title. Miss Timberlake and Miss Numbers 
and I all put our minds on it. We wanted 
that title to say exactly what Miss Numbers 
meant. Miss Timberlake is a careful edi- 
tor, and she likes for the headline of an 
article in the VoLtTa REvIEw to take only 
one line of type; but that headline took 
two whole lines. It read: “Using the Hear- 
ing of Children So Deaf that They Entered 
School Speechless.” 

Now that said exactly what we intended, 


2The Proper Classification of Children with Im- 
paired Hearing, Voura REVIEW, November 1938, p. 
722. 

*VouTa REVIEW, October 1938, p. 725. 

‘Vo_Ta REVIEW, March 1937, p. 188, 
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and what Miss Numbers intended to con- 
vey concerning her four years of experi- 
Were those children deaf or hard 
of hearing? Was what they had hearing 
or sound perception? Whatever it was, 
they did not have enough of it to learn to 
speak in the normal manner. There were 
seven children, and six of them had not 
been able to speak one word when they 
entered school. The seventh, at the age of 
seven, had a few single words, but no 
sentences—the baby speech of a two year 
old child. They had been in school, most 
of them, two or three years when Miss 
Numbers gathered them into a class and 
started using their hearing; but all their 
instruction had been given as it is usually 
givca to the totally deaf. 

‘ihe audiograms of those children dif- 
fered greatly. The 


ments. 
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ing. At the end of four years, these chil- 
dren were given tests in speech, language, 
lip reading, and general educational sub- 
jects. They scored among the highest of a 
group of over forty children in speech in- 
telligibility, speech-breathing coordina- 
tions, speech rhythm tests. The lip read- 
ing scores of six of them were among the 
highest nine in the department. In educa- 
tional quotient, based on the New Stanford 
Achievement Tests, those children were 
among the highest sixteen in the depart- 
ment. 

So much for the measurable benefits. 
The unmeasurable benefits were even more 
impressive. As Miss Numbers put it, “The 
spontaneity of these children was delight- 
ful. Their breadth of interests was a con- 
stant incentive to their teachers. Their re- 

sponses to all types 





one showing the 
smallest loss of hear- 
ing, showed a loss 
of 80 decibels at 
1024, 2048 and 
4096. The one 
showing the greatest 
loss was that of a 
girl who did not re- 
spond to the au- 


tional purposes. 





I wish people would stop talking 
about definitions and nomenclature on: 
and would concentrate on classifica- 
tion, which is our real need for educa- 
We can argue inter- 
minably as to what is a deaf person 
and what is a hard of hearing person, 
and never come to an agreement, be- 
cause it is simply impossible to draw 
a definite line between the two groups. 


of work were so nor- 
mal!” And she went 


“Hearing aids are 
tools to help us de- 
velop more normal 
children. Hearing is 
a skill which may 
be improved by ex- 
ercise and attention. 








diometer at all with 

one ear, and had a loss in the other of 
from 85 to 120 db. on frequencies from 
128 to 2048, and made no response at all 
to higher frequencies. Between these two, 
the audiograms of the remainder of the 
group showed a loss in the speech range 
so great that, without special training, the 
children might have reached maturity with- 
out being aware that they had any hearing 
at all. 

The class used a group hearing aid a 
large part of each day. They were encour- 
aged to look and listen during each of their 
regular lessons. The idea was to expose the 
children to normal speech and normal lan- 
guage in a normal way and to encourage 
each child to want to hear. It was of course 
necessary to plan a consistent and con- 
nected program of exercises designed to 
stimulate and educate the residual hear- 


And auricular train- 
ing is not a fad nor an addition to our pro- 
gram, but a means to an end. We cannot 
train residual hearing effectively if we think 
of it as an extra activity. We must know 
what it can do to accelerate the education 
of these children.” 

I spoke of headlines. When the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf had its meeting in 
Detroit in 1938, the program committee 
assigned quite a headline as the topic of a 
panel discussion: A whole afternoon was 
spent discussing this topic: “Can Children 
Who Enter School without Speech and Ap- 
parently without Hearing ever Leave 
School ‘Hard of Hearing’ rather than 
‘Deaf’?”5 

The discussion was an interesting one, 
and opinions differed. Dr. Richard Silver- 





*Vo_TAa Review, October, 1938, p. 729. 
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man® of Central Institute for the Deaf, St. 
Louis, answered the question with a flat 
Yes. He offered as proof two audiograms 
among many he had on file. The two he 
brought to the meeting were of young peo- 
ple with a nearly identical hearing loss. 
One was a girl who, after some years of 
acoustic education, was in the public 
schools, holding her own, and with good 
speech and language, able to make herself 
understood wherever she went. The other 
case, that of a young man with a hearing 
loss very similar to the girl described, at- 
tended a school where no use was made of 
hearing and not too much attention paid 
to speech. He grew up without speech. 


Dr. O’Connor, of the Lexington School 
for the Deaf, has several times offered it 
as his opinion that all young deaf children, 
regardless of their apparent ability or in- 
ability to hear, should be exposed to sound 
for as much of each day as is logical for 
these first five years. “I do not believe we 
dare assume at the beginning of his school 
years that any child will not profit from 
acoustic training, for I have seen too many 
turn up at the age of ten or eleven, who, 
although with considerable residual hear- 
ing, possess only average deaf speech, and 
who would unquestionably have had much 
better speech at that age and might even 
have approached a hard of hearing child 
in language usage had they been given ex- 
tensive acoustic training in their first years 
in school.”* 

In 1935, the American Association to 
Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf appointed a committee on the Use of 
Hearing, and this Committee made a com- 
prehensive survey of the extent of testing 
and utilization of residual hearing in all 
schools for the deaf. Again in 1940, a 
similar survey was made; and it was found 
that, during those five years, there had been 
an overall increase of 60% in the number 
of hearing aids in schools for the deaf.* 
This increase was by no means uniform 


®*VouTa REVIEW, October, 1938, p. 734. 
TVouTaA Review, November, 1938, p. 711. 


®The Use of Residual Hearing, Clarence D. O’Con- 
nor, VouTa REvIEw, June, 1940, p. 327. 
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among the schools; but over 70% of the 
106 day and residential schools reporting 
replied that they had extended their acous. 
tic programs since 1935, while only. three 
schools had reduced their program during 
the same period. 

Approximately 5,798 of the 15,011 pu- 
pils in the 106 schools were being given 
some acoustic training during 1939-1940, 
This is about 38.6% of the total enrollment 
in those schools. 

In 1942, the Mt. Airy School for the 
Deaf, checking on ten years of an auricular 
program, published a hearing aid number 
of the Mt. Airy World. Miss Margaret 
Bodycomb gave a brief history of the use 
of hearing in the school. In the fall of 
1931, when the first group hearing aid, 
accommodating twelve pupils, was installed, 
it was decided to give one class the benefit 
of the full time use of the instrument. This 
class remained together until they were 
graduated in June, 1939, and it “was esti- 
mated conservatively that their educational 
progress had been accelerated by at least 
two years. From one hearing aid in 1931, 
Mt. Airy increased the number, until in 
194] there were twenty-two group aids in 
use by forty per cent of the pupils in the 
school. This number has since been in- 
creased. 

Dr. Walter Hughson of the Abingdon 
Memorial Hospital, another pioneer in this 
work, whose recent death shocked us all, 
made speech tests on 366 pupils, two-thirds 
of the enrollment of the Mt. Airy School.!° 
He made phonograph recordings of stand- 
ard lists of words. At the time the records 
were made, 248 of the pupils had never re- 
ceived auricular training, while the remain- 
ing 118 were enrolled in auricular classes. 
The records were analyzed and compared 
with similar speech records made by a 
group of normally hearing children with 
normal speech. It was found that, of the 
366 deaf pupils: 

1. The auricular group had more normal ex- 
pression, regardless of age or time of onset of 
deafness. 

2. With advancing age, there was found to be 


°*The Mt. Airy World, April, 1942. 
WThe Mt. Airy World, April, 1942, p. 5. 
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some improvement in speech characteristics of 
both groups, but the improvement was decidedly 
more marked in those who had had auricular in- 
struction. 

3. In the auricular group, the improvement 
was continuous with duration of training, while 
no comparable improvement was observed in the 
non-auricular group. 

4. The most significant fact brought out was 
that the pupils who had been given the advantage 
of auricular instruction from the time of entrance 
had superior speech to those who had had one, 
two or three years of instruction before using 
an aid. 


Different schools have different ap- 
proaches in this matter of acoustic train- 
ing. The Rhode Island School several years 
ago reported 100 hearing units in use, all 
of them interchangeable, so a child might 
carry his unit from one class to another 
and plug it in and listen. Both the Rhode 
Island School and the Detroit Day School 
have wired seats in their assembly halls. 
so the children may 
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a school has twenty hearing aids and still 
may not be saying very much. It depends 
on how good the aids are, how they are 
used, how much the teachers know about 
them, how much the teachers believe in 
them. Dr. O’Connor, Miss Numbers, all 
those who have worked for years with these 
aids, have sounded notes of warning, and 
have been especially emphatic on the sub- 
ject of special training for teachers who 
do acoustic work. 

More than that, the teachers must believe 
in hearing aids. If the teacher has a nega- 
tive attitude toward the acoustic program, 
it might as well be dropped. I have gone 
into a school room and had the teacher of 
an auricular class spend half the time of my 
visit telling me how much trouble the aids 
were and how they bothered the children. 
She told me how heavy the the individual 

aids were and how 





listen to music pro- 
grams and even hear 
baseball games over 
the radio. At the 
Los Angeles Day 
School there are six 
hearing aid classes, 
with 80 pupils out 


this respect. 





I believe absolutely that you cannot 
classify or define persons with defec- 
live hearing unless you consider the 
question of communication; for these 
two groups must be considered sepa- 
rately on the basis of their needs in 


they hampered the 
children’s move- 
ments. To be sure 
the batteries are 
heavy, and wearing 
a hearing aid may 
be a nuisance; but 
deafness itself is a 








of 200, 40% of the 

pupils in the school. I visited one class that 
was having a Spanish lesson through the 
hearing aid, and the enthusiasm of those 
boys and girls over learning some Spanish 
was very exhilarating. 

I have spoken only of group aids; but 
more and more there is a tendency to put 
individual aids on deaf children, and sev- 
eral experiments have been undertaken to 
find out what the result may be. A quite 
extensive experiment was carried out two 
years ago in the Chicago Day Schools, and 
was described in the Vota REviEw for Oc- 
tober, November and December, 1944. Mt. 
Airy is experimenting with a cooperative 
arrangement by which hearing aids are 
loaned to certain pupils to use while they 
are in school, with the proviso that they 
may buy the aids outright for a nominal 
sum when they leave school. 

I know it is quite possible to be too en- 
thusiastic about all this. We may say that 


heavy burden, and 
if these instruments can mitigate this bur- 
den for a child, in giving him more natural 
speech and language and a more normal 
outlook, we should be very careful how we 
deny him this possibility. 

I have had to revolutionize my own 
thinking in this respect. Until recently I 
had always believed that no small child 
should wear an individual instrument. I 
had almost a stock paragraph that I used 
in letters I wrote to parents when I was 
at the Volta Bureau: “Your child is too 
young yet for an electrical instrument. He 
is too young for an accurate test of hear- 
ing. Wait a few years. Meanwhile, make 
every effort to use any hearing with your 
unaided voice and with any sounds the 
child seems to hear.” I wrote that over and 
over again. I wrote it to the mother of a 
three-year-old girl in Alabama, and at first 
she believed what I said; but she tried a 


(Continued on page 60) 
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Creative and Expressive Activities 
for Young Deaf Children, II 


By Vircinia S. GUTHRIE 


EAF children, perhaps even more 
|) than hearing ones, need as many 

and as varied opportunities for 
making use of creative and expressive ac- 
tivities as we can possibly give them. Since 
they are deprived of the normal means of 
expression, or at best have obtained it the 
hard way, it seems incredible that anyone 
who hopes to help them attain an optimal 
adjustment would not fight to overcome 
any obstacle in the way of such develop- 
ment. 

This is the second installment of an at- 
tempt to define “creative and expressive ac- 
tivities,” to show how they can be carried 
on in a school-room situation, to answer 
the objections that have been made regard- 
ing them, and to present their case strongly 
enough and vividly enough so that every 
teacher of the deaf, every supervisor, every 
administrator will insist that they be made 
a part of the educational program. 

Last month we dealt with Graphic and 
Plastic Arts. This month we shall discuss 
Construction Activities, Rhythmic Activi- 
ties, and Dramatic Play. 


Construction Activities 
Blocks 

1. Provide both solid blocks and hollow 
blocks of various sizes and shapes, for both 
indoor and outdoor play. (Dimensions of 
blocks will be furnished on request ad- 
dressed to the author of this article, in 
care of THE Vota REVIEW.) 

2. It is valuable, though not necessary, 
to provide small cars, trucks, airplanes, 
wooden animals and people, trains, etc., 
to encourage the dramatic play that usually 
accompanies block-building. 

The teacher’s part 


Provide space, time, and freedom of ac- 
tion. Have as few “don’ts” as possible. 
Encourage the children to help put the 


blocks away, but not to the extent that they 
will refrain from playing with them because 
of this. Have a convenient place for the 
blocks, a system of stacking them, and help 
the children put them away. 

Watch out for broken equipment, espe. 
cially in the large hollow blocks where 
sharp edges would be dangerous. 

Know what to expect at each age-level.* 


W oodworking materials and activities 

1. Small pieces of soft wood, such as 
white pine, which may be obtained from a 
carpenter. Use pieces of wallboard for 
nursery school age children. 

2. Tools should be small size, but not 
toys; they should be real tools; those found 
in children’s tool sets do not work well 
enough to be satisfying. Present hammers, 
saws, brace-and-bits, when the child shows 
readiness for them—probably in that order. 

3. Nails and screws of various sizes. 

4. Workbench with a vise, if possible, or 
a low, heavy, steady table. 

5. Tool box or convenient shelves with 
special places for the tools and materials. 

6. Paint (optional). Sandpaper. 

7. Coping saws for older children. 


The teacher’s part 


With children under six years old, this is | 


one activity that requires teacher-supervi- 


sion for safety, and usually cannot be car- | 


ried on while the teacher is doing some- 


thing else. If the work bench is out of | 


doors, the teacher may stay near it with 


the few who are working while the others | 


are engaging in active play. As a matter 


of fact, it is often a good idea to have this | 
an outdoor activity because of the noise. | 


Show the children the correct use and 
care of the tools. 

Provide wooden boxes, such as orange 
crates, which may be sandpapered, taken 


*See summary at end of article. 
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apart and made into doll furniture, book 
cases, and the like. 

Know what to expect at each age-level.* 
Sand—materials and activities 


1. Clean sand, fairly fine. 

2. Sand box—if outdoors, it is prefera- 
ble to have a sand box that can be cov- 
ered overnight. If indoors, have a sand 
table that can be easily reached. 

3. Utensils, such as measuring cups, 
sieves, shovels, pails or smooth-edged rust- 
less tin cans of various sizes, wooden 
spoons, cookie cutters, molds, etc. 

4. Small vehicles, preferably wooden, 
such as those used with block play. 

The teacher's part 

Provide for individual and group play. 
Allow plenty of time, without unnecessary 
interruptions. 

Sometimes have the sand dry, for sifting 
and pouring, and sometimes wet, for build- 
ing and modeling. 

In warm' weather the children enjoy 
going barefoot in the outdoor sandbox. If 
going barefoot is not the custom, they may 
easily understand that it is for sandbox 
play only—not out of it. 


Rhythmic Activities 
Materials 

1. Have a piano if possible, preferably 
a grand or an old-fashioned square piano, 
since the children need to be able to put 
their hands and/or heads on it to get the 
vibration, and watch the teacher at the 
same time. 

2. Use a phonograph with volume con- 
trol and some means of amplification, such 
as earphone attachment. Have records of 
various rhythms. 

3. Rhythm instruments—drum, cymbals, 
tambourine, other percussion instruments. 
The teacher’s part 

Rhythmic activities depend to a certain 
extent upon the available equipment. A 
piano is not essential, but is valuable. You 
need not be a “pianist.” One teacher | 
know learned two chords and used them 
to produce many rhythmic variations. The 
children will not object; it is only the 
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teacher in the next room you have to wor- 
ry about! 

In the case of percussion instruments 
(many of which, by the way, are easily 
made), demonstrate their use to the chil- 
dren. They may be used to accompany the 
piano or phonograph, or independently to 
accompany bodily rhythms. Do not at- 
tempt a “rhythm band” before the age of 
six; rather, allow freedom of expression. 
That is, having shown the correct han- 
dling of the instruments, let all the chil- 
dren play at the same time, or let part of 
them play at a time, but do not expect them 
to “remember a piece.” Older children can 
obtain some interesting effects, both for 
their own enjoyment and that of an audi- 
ence. Rhythm band books show how the 
“music” may be written out for them to 
understand. Do not make use of a rhythm 
band to “show off” the children. 


The following rhythms can be done to 
the accompaniment of the piano, phono- 
graph, or percussion instruments, depend- 
ing upon the state of readiness and the mo- 
tor development of the child: Walk, Run, 
Tiptoe Run, Skip, Hop, Jump (large or 
small), Gallop, Sway or Rock, Playing 
Train, or a combination of any of these. 
Present them one at a time, the most wide- 
ly contrasting first, such as the Tiptoe Run 
and the big, slow Jumps. Afterwards, the 
children can tell which movement fits 
which rhythm. Place the emphasis on free, 
creative, graceful use of the body rather 
than following a routine. 

Older children can learn simple folk 
dances, tap dances, and expressive (“mod- 
ern” dances). Costumes may be added. 

Know what to expect at each age level. 
with regard to muscular and motor develop- 
ment, group and individual activity, atten- 
tion span, endurance, interests, and the 
like.* 

Dramatic Play 
Materials and activities 
1. Some activities have already been 


mentioned under “Rhythmic Activities” and 
“Construction Activities.” 


*See summary at end of article. 
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2. A Housekeeping Corner is one of the 
most valuable inducements for good dra- 
matic play. It can be simply a few low 
screens in a corner, or a playhouse that 
the children can go into. It should be 
equipped with furniture that is sturdy 
enough for them to use (such as a doll bed 
they can get into, chairs they can sit on, 
etc.), dolls and clothes, dishes and utensils, 
an ironing board and iron, and any other 
“home” equipment available. Much of it 
can be made. Often older children enjoy 
making things for the younger ones to use. 


3. It is a good idea to have a costume 
box full of scarves, pieces of material, and 
any grown-up clothes (especially “finery”) 
that can be secured—but no high-heeled 
shoes! The other teachers will gladly co- 
operate. 


4. Allow and encourage dramatization 
of familiar stories from picture books, in- 
cluding imitation of animals, etc. 


The teacher’s part 


For the most part, all the teacher has to 
do here is to provide the materials and 
take time to observe. It is intensely in- 
teresting to follow some of the children’s 
activities through. More can be seen if 
they do not realize that they are being 
watched. This can best be accomplished by 
taking notes while they play, and the notes 
will come in later in making use of what 
you have seen in introducing it into their 
language work. Once in a great while, 
join in their play, but do not make a prac- 
tice of it, and always let them take the 
lead. 

Housekeeping play is not just for girls. 
The boys enjoy it just as much, and it is 
perfectly natural. This is one of the fa- 
vorite activities of all children. It seems 
to me that especially children who live in an 
institution would enjoy re-living normal 
home life. Sometimes the dolls take the 
parts, sometimes the children themselves. 
Occasionally allow them to wash the doll 
clothes, to cook something simple they can 
eat, or to bring sand, water, or clay into 
their play. Give the children the responsi- 
bility for the care of the “house.” 
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For the dramatizations, give the sugges. 
tion, provide a few simple props, and let 
them take turns being actors and audience, 
Make use of dramatizations that are begun 
spontaneously. 


Learning through Play 


It should be obvious that there are nu. 
merous opportunities for making use of 
these activities for the specific training of 
the deaf child. Are you thinking that a 
program of “all play” is being advocated? 
Definitely not! In the first place, there ix 
work to be done, and we are going to se 
that it is done. But, in the second place, 
“play” is life itself to the child. You may 
think he is wasting his time “playing” 
when you see him putting paint on paper or 
pounding a nail into a piece of wood. Bu 
look a little more closely, and you will see 
that he is working—solving problems 
learning concentration and attention, lear 
ing to be his own master, setting and rais 
ing his standards, learning to make de 
cisions. 

And, since the child’s life is play, how 
much more sensible it is to make use of it! 
Can’t he learn “put it on” and “take it) 
off” more functionally if it has a meaning) 
to him? “Put on your coat... . Take il 
off.” “Put the dress on the doll. . . . Take 
it off.” And won’t he learn the colors mor 
vividly if he has them to use, to need and 
want and experiment with, than by looking 
at some colored spots on a chart and mem 
orizing some meaningless terms that go with 
them? We do “sense-training” with colon 
and blocks, sizes and shapes; won’t the 
child understand more about comparative 
sizes, for example, if he has to solve a build. 
ing problem than by sitting in a chair and) 
doing what some grown-up tells him to do” 
with them? 

But how, then, you ask, will children ever 
learn to follow directions? Where does 
discipline come into the picture? If they 
learn to play with the materials from th), 
beginning, when are they going to learn te 
work with them? 

To answer one question at a time, they 
have to learn to follow directions to b 
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able to use these materials. It becomes 
important to them to do so. They do so 
for a reason other than that someone who 
happens to be larger than they are tells 
them to do it. 

Discipline, real discipline, is much more 
apparent in a program of this sort than 
in one in which the children are little au- 
tomatons, doing what they are told, with 
no experience in knowing what to do when 
the dictator is out of sight. Discipline 
does not mean doing what one is told; it 
means knowing what to do—and doing it. 
Discipline means control, and the best kind 
is self-control. There is no freedom without 
control, for uncontrolled freedom for any 
one individual means a curtailing of free- 
dom for someone else, and this is contrary 
to our democratic way of life. Which is a 
better disciplined schoolroom, one in which 
the children sit meekly with folded hands as 
long as the teacher is present and go hay- 
wire when her back is turned; or one in 
which a number of activities can be going 
on at the same time, with or without the 
teacher? Which is a better disciplined 
crowd of adults, one in which the police 
have to hover about to keep order, as it 
was with the Nazis, or one in which each 
member of the crowd has enough respect 
for the rights and feelings of others so that 
no police are needed? 


Keep the Purpose in Mind 


As to the children’s learning to play 
with the materials rather than work: with 
them, let me ask this: What is the purpose 
of all materials that are used in school? 
Are they tools with which to work, the 
means to an end, or are they the end in 
themselves? Is our object to get the puz- 
zle put together? Obviously not, for the 
teacher could put it together more easily 
herself. Or is the puzzle a tool by which 
the child learns certain things? If in using 
the materials the children are learning 
what we want them to learn, is there any 
harm in their enjoying it? 

This kind of educational program, one 
that has the development of the whole child 
at its heart, has been worked out in large 
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schools and small, in schools where there 
is plenty of money and those in which there 
is never quite enough, in day schools and 
residential schools, in nursery schools and 
those to which the children come at six, in 
schools for the deaf and for the hearing. 
It can be done in yours. 


What to Expect 
A brief summary of what to expect at each 
age level: 


It is somewhat dangerous to put this sort 
of statement down in writing, due to indi- 


vidual differences in the rate of growth. 


It is done here with the confidence that 
each teacher will understand that all chil- 
dren do differ, and that no child is exactly 
“average” at any age. These statements, 
however, are based on averages’ for each 
age. 

Two to three years old: 

Construction activities: He pounds nails 
into wallboard (which may be pulled out 
and used many times); has little control 
of his movements. He handles blocks, car- 
ries them in his hands or a wagon, piles 
them, places them in rows, covers the floor 
space, makes towers. 

Rhythmic activities: He stands with feet 
wide apart for balance, can run better than 
he can walk, enjoys repetition; he enjoys 
others on a basis of common interests, but 
there is no interplay of social activity; he 
has a whole-body response to rhythm; he 
may spontaneously repeat a patter, such as 
pounding the floor or a box, tapping feet, 
etc. He may accompany his play with vo- 
cal activity. 

In general: He has all emotions on the 
surface. Most of his experiences are tied 
up with home. He is in a state of constant 
activity, but tires easily, and may rest for 
a few moments of his own accord. He needs 
physical activity and sensory experiences; 
he may test everything with his tongue. He 
has increased independence in physical co- 
ordination. He is very little aware of the 
presence of other children, except perhaps 
at the beginning. 

(Continued on page 54) 
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High School Education at St. Mary's 


By Sister Rose 


HE value of high school training for 
‘| te deaf has gradually become more 

and more apparent to educators and 
parents of those deprived of hearing. 
There are at present forty-eight students 
enrolled in the four years of High School 
at St. Mary’s School for the Deaf, Buffalo, 
N. Y. Last June there were six graduates, 
all of whom have obtained positions which 
required the applicant to have completed 
a High School education. Two of the grad- 
uates have successfully passed the Civil 
Service examinations for clerical positions. 

The following description explains the 
course, the classes and the activities di- 
rectly connected with the High School. 

A course especially adapted to the needs 
of the deaf has been carefully worked out. 
according to the requirements specified by 
the New York State Regents for the High 
School Curriculum. The State outlines are 
followed and the students work toward a 
Regents diploma. A minimum of sixteen 
units is required. The subjects and units 
selected for the pupils at St. Mary’s consist 
of the following: 


High School Program 
Group I (Required) 


Subject Units 
English . 4 
Social Studies (History, etc.) 3 
Science - 1 

Group II 
Major Sequence 3 

Business Subjects: 

Typewriting I 

Bookkeeping II 

Office Practice | 

- 


Minor Sequence 
Latin two years 
Group III (Electives) 


Religion eer sees ] 
Algebra bosses l 


GERTRUDE, PH.D. 


Introduction to Business... 

Office Practice II... 

Home Economics I and II (Girls) . 
Health (required) 

General Biology - 

Business Astinetio 


The High School -Dapartomnt of St. 
Mary’s consists of eight rooms in the main 
building and additional rooms for special 
work in an adjoining building. Besides 
four rooms used for recitation and study 
there are: 

A Science Room containing charts, speci- 
mens, nature studies, plants, microscopes, 
and other equipment necessary for experi- 
ments in Biology and General Science. 

A High School Library provided with 
Encyclopediae and other works of refer- 
ence, the supplementary books required in 
the various High School courses, works of 
fiction, travel, history, current magazines, 
and a catalogued picture file. The pro- 
cedure for withdrawing books is the same 
as followed in the Public Library. On the 
two large Bulletin Boards appear from 
time to time attractive posters, prepared 
by the art classes, announcing new and in- 
teresting books. During Book Week and 
Catholic Press Month brief reviews of new 
and worthwhile books are dramatized for 
the faculty and students by the high school 
pupils. 

In the library is also a cabinet of cata- 
loged picture slides (used with a projec- 
tion machine) for teaching religion, Eng- 
lish literature, history, etc. 

A Club Room. Weekly 
held. Parliamentary procedure is followed 
as far as possible, then the students enjoy 
an evening of social entertainment. A 
different committee each week is responsi- 
ble for the program of games. When oc- 
casion demands, such as holidays or 
birthdays, refreshments are served. The 
clubs not only furnish an evening of rec- 
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reation, but the pupils learn therein valu- 
able social lessons which are a source of 
great pleasure even when school days are 
over and gone. 

The course in Home Economics is given 
in a group of rooms especially equipped. 

The courses in Health and practical 
Home Nursing are carried on in connec- 
tion with the school Infirmary. 

In most branches of study, and especial- 
ly in the social studies of history, geogra- 
phy, and civics, the importance of visual 
education is being stressed in all schools 
throughout the country. For the deaf this 
is a most fortunate development, for their 
entire education must of necessity be ob- 
tained through visual means. At St. 
Mary’s every facility has been provided 
for employing these aids. There are two 
slide projection machines, which are used 
constantly in both the primary and main 
buildings. To augment the catalog of 
slides mentioned above, which form part 
of the school equipment, the various classes 
obtain slides from the very splendid col- 
lection at the Buffalo Museum of Science. 
A 16mm. motion picture machine and a 
32mm. machine equipped for sound have 
for many years provided educational, as 
well as recreational, pictures for the chil- 
dren. Recently a new Victory 16mm. ma- 
chine equipped for sound has been pur- 
chased to be used especially for the High 
School classes in social studies. Many ex- 
cellent films are available for this impor- 
tant and recently revised course of study. 

From the Annual Year Book edited by 
the seniors we note the chief activities on 
the yearly Social Calendar at St. Mary’s. 
The High School pupils follow the tradi- 
tional social program of hearing children, 
from Initiation Day in early September 
through four years to Class Day in May 
and Graduation in cap and gown in June. 

On Initiation Day the upper. classmen 
test the ability of the freshmen to be “good 
sports.” After a day. of obeying rather 
stringent rules, an evening program ar- 
ranged by the seniors is held in the audi- 
torium for the faculty and the students who 
are old enough to “stay up.” 
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The Hallowe’en masquerade in October 
is divided into three sections, Primary, 
Intermediate, and High School. The mem. 
bers of the High School have an exclusive 
party in the Assembly Hall, while the 
grade pupils enjoy theirs in the gym- 
nasium. 

In all the various activities the students 
in the High School are the leaders, and 
they not only accept the responsibility, 
but even demand it as part of the respect 
due to them as senior students. All of the 
affairs in the very active Athletic Associa- 
tion are managed primarily by the older 
pupils—the election, ‘the annual skating 
party, the cheer leaders for the games of 
basketball, baseball, etc. The varsity 
teams in these various sports are also com- 
posed of the High School boys, and the 
fortunes of their exploits are a matter of 
great concern to the student body. 

The Annual Prom after the mid-term ex- 
aminations is one of the main events con- 
ducted by the senior class. It is here that 
the weekly classes in social dancing show 
results in etiquette, poise and social graces, 
as well as in beautiful ball-room dancing. 
The girls wear formal dresses and among 
the boys may be seen at least a few 
tuxedos. 

The purpose of these and all the other 
extra-curricular activities — the Christmas 
Pageant, the Assembly Programs, the dra- 
mas for special occasions, above all the 
religious sodalities, May Procession, etc.— 
is to increase the cultural value of the 
High School training; for it is at these 
functions the students learn the amenities 
of social life which are the foundation of 
culture and refinement. 

Education to be complete must include 
the spiritual as well as the mental, physi- 
cal, social and aesthetic development of the 
child. The High School provides a pro- 
pitious time to emphasize the lessons in- 
stilled into the pupils all through their 
years of education—lessons in religion, in 
character training, in courtesy. Proficiency 
in these lessons is one of the most impor- 
tant achievements which academic train- 
ing can provide for the deaf child. 
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wmsouxr Teachers of Lip Reading 


Ohio 


Alabama 


Birmingham & 

Miss DoroTHY VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 6-7416 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
8117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Luocgii1a M. Moors 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


Chula Vista 
Mrs. MARGARET S. RADCLIFFS 
580 Delmar Ave. 


Los Angeles 5 

Miss SYBIL FRANKPNTHAL 
The Admiral Apt. 

840 South Serrano 


Riverside 

Mrs. FLORENCE LORBEER 
8157 Lime Street 
Phone: 272 


San Jose 

Mrs. Linuian ©. Dorpy 
685 S. 5th Street 

Phone: Col. 165-W 


Santa Barbara 
Miss Frances E. Davipson 
1615% Bath Street 


Colorado 


Denver 

Mrs. MATHILDA W. SMITH 
329 Colorado Blvd. 

Phone: EAst 6305 


District of Columbia 
Washington (9) 
Miss Mary B. CAMPBELL 
1927 Calvert Street, N.W. 
Phone: ADams 3482 


Miss Frances H. Downes 
2311 Conn, Ave., N. W. 
Phone: North 1874. 


Florida 


Winter Park 
Mrs. JOSEPHINE K. Porrsr 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 


Rome 

Miss ELizaBETH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 

Phone: 6561 


Illinois 
Chicago 
Miss IRENE HUBBELL 
111 Jackson Blvd., Suit 424-5 
Phone: Village 8051 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Auta M. Lux 

1207 Western Avenue 
Phone: 4807 

Wichita 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 

Apt. 1, 248 South Hydraulic 
Phone: 2-4923 


Massachusetts 


Boston 15 ; 
Miss May H. L&avis 
886 Commonwealth Ave. 


Boston 16 

NEw ENGLAND SCHOOL 
or Lip READING 

175 Dartmouth Street 

Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 

Miss HARRIET M. GIBSON 
70 Byron Avenue 

Phone: 3759 


Worcester 
Mrs. ARTHUR J. YOUNG 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BUNGER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


New Jersey 


East Orange 

Mrs. Sara S. TPMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Mrs. Susiz F. VARICK 
162 South Clinton Street 
Phone: Orange 4-4050 


Patterson 1 
Mrs. MArRGARBT S. RICHARDSON 
182 Ellison St. 


New York 


Mrs. Marcterire G. JAMES 
570 Fifth Avenue, Zone 19 
Phone: Bryant 9-6500 


Miss Mary PAULINE RALLI 
Mrs. KATHRYN A. ORDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue, Zone 17 
Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Miss MARY WooD WHITEHURST 


654 Madison Ave., near 60th St. 


Zone 21 


Port Washington, Long Island 
Miss MARGARET DUNN 

Falaise Estate 

Phone: Port Washington 2745 


Syracuse 

Miss EvizABeETH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


North Carolina 


Winston-Salem 7 
Mrs. W. A. BUDLONG 
2140 Queen Street 
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Columbus 

Miss Marre K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


Pennsylvania 


Butler 

Miss Mary G. HEARTY 
Ward 3 

Deshon General Hospital 
Mrs. EDWARD B. NrroHis 
Deshon General Hospital 
Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
Deshon General Hospital 


Philadelphia 

Mrs. JoHN E. D. Trask 
1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 
Mrs. Beatrice R. GooprrisnD 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Swarthmore 

Mrs. WM. T. Cuay 

511 Walnut Lane 

Teaching at U. S. Naval Hosp. 


Rhode Island 


Providence (6) 
Miss Marie SLACK 
211 Doyle Ave. 


South Carolina 


Columbia 

Miss Lucy McCavuGHRIN 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 8 
Greenville 

Miss VIRGINIA NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 


Texas 


Dallas 4 
Miss LOvISH HILLYER 
4138 A, Hawthorne Ave, 


Houston (6) 

Miss Ataop I. PUTNAM 
3610 Milam Street 
Phone: Hadley 6161 


Houston 6 

Mrs. Luomaie P. TURNER 
1825 Harold Street 
Phone: J. 2-3562 


Virginia 


Lynchburg - 

LYNCHBURG SoHOOL OF LIP 
READING 

601 Washington Street 

Phone: 1248-J 


Washington’ 


Spokane 
Mrs. R. A. DAVIDSON 
2517 Manito Blvd. 


CANADA 


Quebec 


Montreal 

Miss MarGarer J. WORCESTER 
1509 Sherbrooke St., West 
Phone: FI 2851 
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The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 








Hearing Aid Service for Children 


By Outve A. Wuivpin. Ep.D. 


PECIAL education is that branch of 

education which has developed as a 

result of the recognition that individ- 
uals are “different” even though they may 
be members of one group or another. Edu- 
cation for these different children does not 
follow the pattern for the group. A plan 
and a procedure must be worked out by 
especially equipped specialists to fit each 
different individual for satisfactory living 
in his niche in the family and community, 
whether it be in professional life or as an 
unskilled laborer. The individuals who are 
dealt with in special education are admit- 
tedly “different” and cannot without expert 
aid be fitted into the usual mold set for the 
greater number of children in the elemen- 
tary schools. The difference is not a slight 
physical, mental or emotional variation, but 
a difference objectively ascertained which 
is likely to bring about maladjustment if 
the child is allowed to remain in the usual 
school situation without special help. Spe- 
cial education demands systematic study, 
thorough understanding, careful planning. 
and the establishment of learning situations 
in which the furtherance of desirable per- 
sonality habits and attitudes can be pro- 
moted. 


Baltimore Proves a Point 


An example of the careful study and 
planning of the Division of Special Educa- 


tion in Baltimore is the hearing aid service 
for hard of hearing children. This service 


is striking proof that the child who is dif- 
ferent can, under expert guidance and care, 
make a satisfactory adjustment in a nor- 
mal class room environment. 

In 1940, a hearing aid class was begun at 
School No. 83 with a trained full-time 
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teacher in charge. This class was made pos- 
sible by a gift of $3,000 from the late Miss 
Sarah Bauernschmidt for the purchase and 
upkeep of individual hearing aids for se- 
lected hard of hearing children. It was 
thought wise to spend this money on a va- 
riety of aids in order more adequately to 
fit each child. At first four of each of three 
different makes of air conduction units and 
one bone conduction unit were purchased. 
[wo years later three more bone and four 
of another make of air conduction units 
were added. This made a total of twenty 
hearing aids, four of each of five different 
makes (four makes that are nationally 
known and one locally), at a total purchase 
price of $2,208.43. This represented a capi- 
tal value of $2,876.00. 2 


Class Organization 


The hearing aid class was so organized 
that pupils from nine to fourteen years, 
having an I.Q. range of fifty-three to one 
hundred thirty, were enrolled. A coopera- 
tive schedule with the regular grades and 
opportunity classes was worked out in such 
a manner that all academic subjects except 
English were taught these pupils in classes 
of children having normal hearing. In ad- 
dition to the English, the special teacher 
was responsible for teaching lip reading, 
¢peech correction, ear hygiene, develop- 
ment of residual hearing, and care of the 
hearing aids. The schedule was so arranged 
that the special teacher could work with 
well-organized groups throughout the day. 
During the course of the experiment a total 
of thirty-eight children were assigned to the 
class, although at no one time were there 
more than twenty-two on the daily roll. 
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Selecting the Children 


The children selected for the hearing aid 
class were among those who had had at 
least three examinations and tests at the ear 
clinic and were diagnosed as having nerve 
deafness, otosclerosis, or chronic purulent 
otitis media with irreparable damage. The 
audiograms showed a hearing loss for each 
child of from thirty to sixty db. in both 
ears. Those with discharging ears were 
fitted with bone-conduction units, while all 
others had molded ear-pieces made so that 
they might wear the air-conduction units. 
Each child was as carefully fitted as possi- 
ble, the fitting consisting of adjustment of 
the frequency control and selection of bat- 
teries which would give power output suffi- 
cient to improve the hearing deficiency no- 
ticeably. Each child was given an oppor- 
tunity to wear each make of hearing aid 
for a period long enough to select the one 
which he “liked best.” He was then asked 
to give the reason for his choice. Those 
who wore the bone-conduction units were 
satisfied with them and did not wish to use 
the air-conduction units. It was interesting 
that sixty-six per cent of the children pre- 
ferred Model A, while twenty-two per cent 
liked Model B, and the remaining twelve 
per cent were equally divided between Mod- 
els C and D. Such reasons as the “Tone is 
softer,” “There is no static,” and “It is 
easier to adjust” were given for the choice 
of Model A. 

The parents of the children enrolled in 
the class were tremendously interested in 
the progress of each one in the group. They 
frequently visited the class and assisted 
when requested. Each mother made the un- 
bleached muslin harness, according to the 
pattern sent home, so that the hearing aid 
could be worn comfortably by her child. 


Expense of Upkeep 


The cost of making new ear molds and 
the upkeep of the hearing aids was met by 
the balance left in the fund after the pur- 
chase of the aids. It had been estimated 
that this would amount to about nine dol- 
lars per instrument per year. However, 
during the school year 1940-41 when the 
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instruments were all new the upkeep cost 


was approximately seventy-one cents per in- , 


strument. The next school year, 1941-42, 
the average cost jumped to five dollars and 
ninety-three cents. In 1942-43 it was six 
dollars and fifty-four cents and in 1943-44 
the upkeep rose to seven dollars and thirty- 
three cents. In 1944-45 the cost decreased to 
five dollars and six cents. There are sever- 
al explanations for this lack of uniformity 
in the annual cost of repairs, battery re- 
placements, and new ear molds. The rapid 
deterioration of the only batteries which 
were available during the war was not a 
small factor, as well as the fact that the 
instruments were growing old. A few acci- 
dents have occurred, but it is surprising 
how rarely the units have had to be re- 
turned to the factory for major repairs. 
Each child who was lent a hearing aid was 
requested to sign a statement acknowledg- 
ing receipt of the aid and promising to 
take care of it and return it in good condi- 
tion. No importance was attached to this 
other than that the child was made to feel 
that wearing the aid was a serious responsi- 
bility. The good care taken of the aids was 
probably due to this formality. Since the 
late fall of 1942, parents have been given 
the privilege of paying for the molded ear 
tip for their child and it has thus become 
his personal property. This seemed a wise 
procedure since a molded ear tip is of no 
use to anyone except the child for whom it 
was made. Many parents, grateful for the 
opportunity given their children to have 
the use of individual hearing aids, have 
preferred to assume responsibility for bat- 
tery replacements. For these reasons, it has 
been impossible to arrive at an actual cost 
basis for upkeep. 


Social Acceptance and Adjustment 


When the hearing aid class was opened, 
some perturbation was felt with regard to 
the manner in which the hard of hearing 
children wearing hearing aids might be re- 
ceived by the pupils in the regular grades. 
In order to forestall any great curiosity on 
the part of the children which might result 
in damage to an aid, the Supervisor visited 
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each class in the school where the members 
of the hearing aid class were to receive in- 
struction. An explanation of the purpose 
and parts of a hearing aid was given. A 
hard of hearing child demonstrated how it 
was worn and how much it helped him. 
The results of the Supervisor’s visits were 
watched with a great deal of interest, and 
towards the end of the year the ten teachers 
of the regular grades concerned were asked 
(1) how they felt about having the hard of 
hearing children wearing hearing aids in 
their classes, and (2) how the other chil- 
dren in the class felt about having these 
children in their classes. In answer to the 
first question all ten teachers gave replies 
such as “The hearing aids are really ‘aids’ 
and have made a great improvement in the 
marks of the children who wear them” and 
“Since they have had hearing aids they 
present no more difficulties than children 
with normal hearing. It has not been any 
hardship at all. Before they wore hearing 
aids, I often felt they were missing too 
much, especially the responses of the other 
children.” The second question brought out 
such statements as “They have been very 
sympathetic and helpful. In several cases 
it has made them appreciate their own good 
hearing. It has also made them realize the 
importance of good enunciation” and “As 
far as I can see, the hard of hearing chil- 
dren are regarded as regular members of 
the class.” 


Not All Smooth Sailing 


The experience of the opportunity class 
teachers was not so happy. Emotionally un- 
stable children living in distant parts of 
the city frequently arrived at school after a 
long car ride in the morning in an excited 
state. In addition, the freedom in moving 
from one class to another created problems 
difficult to meet. The hard of hearing chil- 
dren were said to be noisy and to lack 
loyalty to the opportunity class to which 
they were assigned. To overcome this, it 
was found expedient to keep these children 
in the opportunity classes most of the day, 
scheduling them to a special class using 
hearing aids in the period immediately be- 
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fore the close of school. This simpler plan 
proved effective. 


Experiment Demonstrates Value 


On the whole this experiment, extending 
over a year and a half, proved valuable for 
both pupils and the Special Education De- 
partment. Of the thirty-eight children en- 
rolled in the class only four failed to pass 
the regular work of their grades. The suc- 
cess of these children convinced the Depart- 
ment of the need for offering this service 
to a larger number of children. 

Investigation showed that there were six- 
ty-three other children who would benefit 
by wearing hearing aids. The majority of 
these were in secondary schools, occupa- 
tional and shop center classes. Since there 
were only thirteen hearing aids available, 
we suggested that parents who were finan- 
cially able, and who were convinced of the 
improvement in school work, disposition, 
speech and social adjustment, buy hearing 
aids for their children. The result was 
gratifying. Nine parents purchased aids. 
In addition the Baltimore League for the 
Hard of Hearing offered to supplement our 
service by lending some aids. Having 
proved to our satisfaction that hard of hear- 
ing -children, properly fitted with hearing 
aids and given instruction in lip reading, 
could adjust in regular classes with chil- 
dren of normal hearing, we discontinued 
the special hearing aid class in March 1942. 

The pupils were transferred back to the 
schools near their homes. They were per- 
mitted to use the hearing aids as before, 
and they reported to the lip reading and 
the speech correction teachers twice a week. 
Seven more hearing aids were purchased at 
this time, making a total of twenty. Care 
was taken to lend them only to those chil- 
dren who were certified by the specialist 
at the ear clinic as cases that would receive 
the greatest benefit. This new plan threw 
a greater responsibility upon the child and 
the class-room teacher, but the three years 
of its operation have proved its worth, 

Parents are not so reluctant to have their 
children wear hearing aids now. The aid, 
together with the batteries, is delivered to 
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the school, and the assistance of the class- 
room teacher is secured. The aid remains 
at the school, the child putting it on upon 
arrival in the morning and removing it be- 
fore leaving the building. The Lip Read- 
ing teacher checks the batteries, supplies 
new ones when needed, and tests the oper- 
ation of the aid each time she visits the 
school. A sheet of suggestions is left with 
the class-room teacher and she is requested 
to notify the Supervisor at once if any dif- 
ficulty arises. 

If for any reason the child cannot be 
fitted with the school hearing aids he is re- 
ferred to the Baltimore League for the Hard 
of Hearing. The League aids are super- 
vised in the same manner as those belong- 
ing to the school, except that the League. 
instead of the school, supplies batteries to 
the children unable to replace their own. 


Tangible Results 


During the past three years, forty chil- 
dren have used the twenty school aids. As 
soon as a parent becomes convinced of the 
value of the aid and is ready to purchase 
one to replace the school hearing aid, it is 
fitted upon another child. A few of the 
older boys and girls have refused to wear 
hearing aids, for aesthetic reasons chiefly, 
and one five-year-old cried because he was 
the only one in the class wearing one. All 
these children, except one girl, finally asked 
for aids. At the present time six children 
who were among the original hearing aid 
class group are wearing the aids, seven 
have worn them for three years, twelve for 
two years, and fifteen for one year or less. 


The hearing aids are loaned to children 
from five to eighteen years of age. They 
may be in the elementary school or in high 
school. One of our boys, who depended en- 
tirely upon his lip reading and a hearing 
aid, graduated successfully from the A 
course at the Polytechnic Institute, another, 
a girl, is doing well at Western High 
School, and still another is at the Girls’ 
Vocational School where her principal 
states she is “a fine, dependable girl doing 
excellent work and making a splendid ad- 
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justment.” Any number of stories can be 
told of successful children who were once 
struggling to achieve. Credit must be giv- 
en to lip reading as well as to the instru- 
ments, for without it the hard of hearing 
child has only half a crutch. No child has 
been assigned a hearing aid without also 
being given lip-reading instruction. 

Since 1941, a marked change has taken 
place in the attitude of parents towards 
hearing aids. Today many more parents 
are buying aids. The hearing aid dealers 
in the city are very cooperative and inter- 
ested in assisting us at all times. At the 
present time, we have a list of forty-nine 
children having privately owned hearing 
aids, making a total of eighty-nine chil- 
dren in the schools having this help. 

Hard of hearing children are “different.” 
The diminished power to hear the speech of 
their teachers, class-mates, and home folks 
and the effort to keep up in spite of this 
lack leads to irritability, unhappiness, and 
failure. The recognition of this fact and the 
services rendered through making hearing 
aids and lip reading available have in hun- 
dreds of cases, as one mother said, “trans- 
formed a bad-dispositioned little girl who 
couldn’t succeed into an attractive, bright 
girl who is a leader in her high school 


class.” 
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—Cartoon by Charles Rae Jeffrey 


A CHAMPION LIP READER’S WATERLOO 
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New Hearing Aid Carrier 
Produced with the Help of the Red Cross 


ARD of hearing soldiers at Deshon 
General Hospital, Butler, Pa., 
have a new hearing aid carrier be- 

cause of the ingenuity of an auricular ex- 
pert and the cooperation of the American 
Red Cross. 

It was designed by Miss Laila L. Larson 
of Deshon’s Aural Rehabilitation Service 
and produced by American Red Cross vol- 
unteers at the request of Major Edward H. 
Truex, Chief of the Department for the Re- 
habilitation of the Deafened and Hard of 
Hearing, Deshon. So successful were the 
original models that 200 a month are now 
being produced by more than a hundred 
volunteers of the Pittsburgh American Red 
Cross Chapter. 

The new carrier permits hard of hearing 


now 










servicemen to maintain trim military ap- 
pearance and freedom of motion required 
in calisthenics while wearing it. 

Miss Larson, who held an assistantship at 
the Indiana University Speech and Hearing 
Clinics before coming to Deshon, states 
that this carrier has the following advan- 
tages: 

It decreases surface noises caused by 
breathing and body movement because of 
the new position of the amplifier, and by 
the use of hearing aid covers which contain 
a bumper edge which fits around the am- 
plifier but does not cover the microphone, 
thus permitting acoustic characteristics to 
be preserved and at the same time prevent- 
ing tapping on the microphone by pencils 
or pens carried in the pocket. 
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PFC. GLEN M. WILSON, 20, PATIENT AT DESHON GENERAL HOSPITAL, TRYING THE NEW 

HEARING AID CARRIER WITH THE HELP OF MISS LAILA LARSEN. PFC. WILSON WAS IN 

AFRICA AND ITALY FOR APPROXIMATELY ONE YEAR. HE WAS WOUNDED, AND AFTER 

CONCUSSION AND EXPOSURE TO CONSTANT MORTAR FIRE HIS. HEARING WAS AFFECTED. 
HIS HOME IS IN WISCONSIN. 
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The carrier is reversible, thus enabling 
the user to wear it on either shoulder. 
This factor makes it more durable and 
capable of withstanding regular laundering; 
and also allows greater distance between 
the microphone and receiver which minim- 
izes the “feed back” problem for those 
who require high amplification. 

In addition to being reversible, the car- 
rier permits the hearing aid to be worn 
in two positions. For summer wear the 
pocket just below the shoulder provides 
an inconspicuous location for the mike, 
while in winter a side pocket permits sound 
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to reach the microphone without being 
blocked by vest or jacket. The carrier is 
also adjustable to all makes of aids and to 
the individual’s size. 

Since the microphone and batteries may 
be left in the carrier when not in use with 
minimum danger of breakage, servicemen 
have found that they can dress and undress 
for swimming and sports quickly and with- 
out undue concern for the safety of their 
instruments. Only two steps are necessary 
to put on the carrier—one, fastening a 
single strap and, two, placing the receiver 
in the ear. 


People Had Faith in Him 


By Exvpora HASKELL SPIEGELBERG 


<< EYER is the man you should get 
M in touch with,” I was told when 
I was starting my lip reading 
classes last fall. “He knows all the hard-of- 
hearing folks in the Fox River Valley.” 
This may have been an exaggeration, but 
I soon found that Richard J. Meyer, an 
independent hearing aid dealer, sixty-five 
years of age, and formerly publisher of a 
German local newspaper, was indeed the 
authority on the “hearing situation” in Ap- 
pleton where I had come to live. 

Long a subscriber to THE Vo ta ReE- 
view and himself extremely hard of hear- 
ing, he was keenly alert to scientific devel- 
opments in the field of hearing improve- 
ment and was an enthusiastic witness to 
the miracle of personality rehabilitation 
through partially restored hearing and 
ability to read lips. For years he had been 
growing bitter, unsociable and lonely be- 
cause of his unrecognized handicap. Once 
having realized it, however, he literally 
taught himself to hear with all the energy 
and determination with which he charac- 
teristically tackled new problems. He then 
converted his overcome handicap into a 
great blessing to others, selling hearing aids 
to them with the conviction of a preacher 
“selling” the Gospel. 


Since personal profit was a minor con- 
sideration with him, he found himself in 
constant conflict with the companies which 
he represented, because he refused to sell 
under false pretenses; to consider sales 
rather than the customers’ satisfaction, and 
to conclude a sale unless restored hearing 
was its result. This uncompromising atti- 
tude made him turn down cash customers, 
advocate the purchase, not of the most ex- 
pensive, but of the most suitable instrument 
in every case, and spend far more time 
training customers to hear than his spon- 
sors thought necessary. He finally resorted 
to buying his instruments outright and re- 
selling them, thus maintaining his indepen- 
dence and integrity. People had faith in 
Meyer the man, not in Meyer the repre- 
sentative of a firm with expensive offices, 
overhead and advertisement. 

Although my method of teaching lip 
reading was new to him, once he had ac- 
cepted the underlying principles, he became 
my greatest helper in organizing the course 
and attended it himself, contributing much 
by his wry humor, his friendliness, and 
even by his jokes on teacher! 

He came to see me on the day of his 
sudden death, bringing with him a car-load 


(Continued on page 54) 
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SALES OF JDEOFRMEN 


BY CORPORAL ORVILLE M. ARMSTRONG 








Calvin* 
Calvin was a corporal 
in the Army. 
His home is in Califor- 


ee 








~~ 


nia. 
tana Calvin was overseas two 


and one-half years. 











NEAR EAST ‘ : 
AND NORTH He was over in Egypt 
AFRICA most of the time. 


Calvin traveled across North Africa from 
Casablanca to Cairo, Egypt. 

He traveled by car, by airplane and by 
camel. 

While Calvin was over in Egypt he lived 
most of the time in Cairo. Cairo is one of 
the largest cities in Egypt. The City of 
Cairo is divided in half by the Nile River. 
Calvin’s outfit went on the rifle range not 
far from Cairo. 

Along with his outfit went a very impor- 
tant person. He was the King of Egypt. 
The king is a very young man. He is only 
twenty-four years old. He speaks English 
perfectly. The King of Egypt wanted to 
know all about the American rifle. He lay 
right down beside Calvin. They shot their 
rifles together. The king was a very good 
sport. He made himself one of the men in 
the outfit. The men also enjoyed, the king. 
Later on, the King of Egypt showed Cal- 
vin his three beautiful homes. 

One time Calvin, with the captain in the 
outfit, went up the Nile River. They went 
up to the old town of Giza. Just outside of 
Giza are the famous pyramids. There are 
seven of them in all. 

While they were near Giza they saw sev- 
eral members of the famous Camel Corps. 
All of the camels in the Camel Corps are 
white. It is the job of the Camel Corps to 
look for thieves who steal from the Army. 

*This story of a Hoff (Hospital) man and those 


which follow are arranged for lip reading practice. 
Use this one with c¢, g, k. 


The Camel Corps is the MP outfit for 
Egypt. The captain asked one of the cam- 
elmen for a ride. The camelman was great- 
ly honored. The captain was doing him a 
great favor. Both the captain and Calvin 
rode on the camel. One can not possibly 
fall off a camel, even though the camel runs 
all the way. 

Calvin is back home in California. He 
knows all about the rodeos and Wild West 
Shows in California. After riding a camel 
he knows just how a cowboy feels on a 
bucking bronco. Some one asked Calvin 
if he would “walk a mile for a camel.” 


“What do you think?” Calvin replied. 


“From now on I'll take my camels in small 
packages.” 


Harvey* 

Harvey was in the Ar- 
my thirty-eight months be- 
fore he came to Hoff Hos- 
pital. 

His home is in Holly- 
wood, California. 

Harvey is married. He married a young 
woman who was a model in Hollywood. 

He was assigned to the Medical Corps in 
the Army. 

Before he came into the Army he was a 
writer in Hollywood. 

While Harvey was at Fort McArthur, 
California, something very strange hap- 
pened to him. It was in 1942, when the 
Japanese submarines were off the coast of 
California. The Japs had been seen in the 
home waters of the United States. They 
were supposed to be all along the coast of 
the Western Hemisphere. Every radio was 
heard sounding the alarm. Every newspa- 
per had a headline about the happening. 
There was great excitement everywhere. 





NINTH SERV- 
ICE COMMAND 


*Use with h. 
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Fort McArthur is very near Los Angeles 
Harbor. It was from Los Angeles Harbor 
that Harvey and a handful of other men 
volunteered for a very mysterious mission. 
This handful of men left the harbor on an 
old freighter. They left home on a dark, 
foggy night. No one knew where he was 
going. They just hoped that everything 
would be OK after they were out on the 
high seas. As the old freighter sailed out 
to sea, everyone was asking himself just 
why he ever volunteered for this job. When 
they hit the high seas, everyone was ready 
to head for the harbor. But it was too late 
—they were too far out to head }.ack for 
home. After three weeks of doing nothing, 
some American gunboats were sighted. 
There were two heavy destroyers. The 
freighter pulled over to the destroyers and 
unloaded oil and food. At the same time 
twenty-five soldiers were hauled on board 
the freighter from the destroyers. These 
soldiers had seen a hard time with the 
Japanese in the South Pacific. The sol- 
diers had been fortifying a small island in 
the South Pacific. They had been there a 
long time before Pearl Harbor. All of the 
men were sick with fever; they were all half 
dead. The island had been very hot. The 
men on the freighter hauled the twenty- 
five soldiers on board, and gave some of 
them hypos in the arm. The freighter was 
changed into a small hospital for these men. 
They were given everything that a hospital 
could give them on the way home, back to 
the Los Angeles Harbor. 

Now, the men on board the freighter 
knew what it was all about. They had been 
sent out to do this very job. They had left 
Los Angeles Harbor rather half-heartedly, 
but now they could see the whole plan. 
However, that is not all of the story. 

On the way back home the freighter was 
almost bombed. Early one morning some 
American planes flew over the ship. The 
planes dropped bombs in the water, right 
near the ship. Very soon the men saw oil 
on the water where the bombs had dropped. 
Everyone had an idea that a Japanese sub- 
marine had been following them. 

Many of these small secret hospital ships 
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have been hard hit by our enemies. They 
do not make the headlines in the newspa- 
pers; we hear very little about them. 

“I'll never forget that experience,” Har- 
vey said. “It was all shocks and shivers to 
me. That ship was out of this world—like 
a movie. 


Ned* 

Ned is from New York. 

However, he was not 
born there. He was born 
in Germany. 

Ned came to this coun- 
try with his father and 
mother. He was nearly 
nine years old at that time. 

He has lived in New York about seven- 
teen years. His home is in the Bronx. 

Ned has been overseas. He was in Ha- 
waii for about ten months. 

This man was with a famous division 
overseas. Look at his shoulder patch! 

Do you know what division this is? This 
division was formed during the first World 
War. Just before that war was over, this 
division was formed. It was one of the 
last divisions to be activated. Before this 
outfit could be sent overseas the war was 
over, and the Armistice was signed. This 
division never got overseas during the first 
World War, but the whole division went 
overseas during the second World War. 

The 98th Division was named after a 
famous tribe of Indians. On the shoulder 
patch you will see the picture of an Indian 
head. It is the head of an Indian chief. 
The name of the tribe is famous in the 
state of New York. It is the famous Iro- 
quois tribe of Indians. These Indians 
formed a powerful and warlike nation. The 
nation was made up of five different tribes. 
The name “Iroquois” really refers to the 
nation rather than to just one tribe of In- 
dians. You will notice on the ‘shoulder 
patch that the chief has five feathers on 
his head. There are three feathers up, and 
two down. The patch itself is the shape of 

(Continued on page 52) 


98TH INFAN- 
TRY DIVISION 


*Use with n, d, t. 
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Cecilia Pollock 


By MADELEINE DE SOYRES 


S one makes contact with English 
Avert who are enthusiastic over the 

League movement which is now 
spreading over this country, one discovers 
interesting personalities, both charming and 
unusual, and it is one of these I wish to 
introduce to you this month. Cecilia Pollock 
is an English girl whose home is in an 
English village. She is descended from a 
great legal family, amongst whose members 
were her great-grandfather and his two 
brothers, all famous Englishmen: Sir David 
Pollock, Chief Justice of Bombay; Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Lord Chief Baron of 
the Exchequer, and Field Marshal Sir 
George Pollock, Baronet. Her grandfather 
was Sir Charles Edward Pollock, also a 
Baron of the Exchequer. 

Her early girlhood was typical of her 
background, and although her hearing in 
early “teens” was not entirely normal, it 
did not deteriorate seriously until her six- 
teenth year. She was educated by gover- 
nesses at home, then “finished” in Paris, 
and followed this by Continental travel. Up 
to her sixteenth year her life was the usual 
one for girls of her class. She was pre- 
sented at Court, she hunted, played tennis. 
and traveled, not only across Europe but 
as far afield as Kashmir. When she was six- 
teen her father died. Perhaps the emotional 
shock intensified the slight earlier loss of 
hearing, for she rapidly became more deaf 
until little residual hearing remained. So 
in her early twenties she had the bitter expe- 
rience of facing a world devoid of sound. 
which as we know, so often gives rise to 
nervous tension, despondency and all the 
well-known symptoms of frustrated youth. 
Perhaps Cecilia Pollock inherits unusual 
courage from a bygone ancestor, who, so 
legend relates, set out from Scotland for 
London with no more than half a crown 
in his pocket. He reached London and be- 
came Saddler to the King, whom he at- 
tended personally, and he established him- 
self successfully through his own initiative 
and courage. 








MISS POLLOCK 


In 1935 Cecilia became a pupil of Miss 
Cora Elsie Kinzie, who was then teaching 
in London, and she quickly made such 
progress in lip reading that she decided to 
inaugurate a club for others who had be- 
come deafened. This was Miss Kinzie’s 
own wish, and the first members were 
drawn from her pupils. In this organiza- 
tion, Cecilia was much helped by her aunt, 
Mrs. Bagehot, and following the publica- 
tion of a letter in the London press, writ- 
ten by Cecilia, applications for member- 
ship came quickly, and the society was 
named “The Spurs’ Club.” 

In its announcements the club was pre- 
sented “not as a sanctuary for the unfor- 
tunate, but as a means of learning to re- 
gard deafness as an education, and a help 
to other deaf persons.” The Spurs Club 
met at the comfortably appointed Service 
Women’s Club building at Buckingham 
Gate (facing the Palace) and Cecilia was 
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encouraged by the support of the Duke of 
Montrose, Dr. E. Hopewell-Ash of Harley 
Street, Prebendary Smith of the Royal 
Association of the Deaf and Dumb, and 
many others. Rules were drawn up and a 
delightful array of activities arranged. 


Meetings are held twice monthly, and in 
addition to the usual film shows, plays, 
card parties, outings, teas and competi- 
tions there are Art Shows and even theatre 
parties. Membership is about 150. 


The Art Shows have always been a pop- 
ular feature of the club and include dis- 
plays of arts and crafts as well as pictures, 
all the work of club members. Cecilia is a 
gifted artist in oils, and is a pupil of John 
Cole, R.B.A., R.O.I.. whose work is well 
known in England. He encouraged her to 
take up portrait painting, as well as land- 
scapes and flower-pieces, and she has a 
charming studio adjoining her lovely home 
in Essex, where she works hard in her 
spare moments. Her ambition is to found 
an International Art Society, open to hard 
of hearing and deaf members, not only in 
Britain, but in all overseas countries, and 
she believes that an International Show by 
deaf exhibitors has great possibilities and 
might well tend to encourage fellowship 
and friendly intercourse between many 
countries. She will be happy to hear from 
anyone in the U.S.A. who is interested. 

Up to the present Cecilia has acted as 
secretary for the Spurs Club, now limited 
to totally deaf members, but would like to 
relinquish this work in order to take up a 
new venture, namely, a London club for 
the hard of hearing. The name chosen is 
the St. James Club for the Deafened, and 
it is to become a constituent body of the 
«ltimate London League, in company with 
the Central Club (which meets in the west- 
central district of London), whose secre- 
tary, Sidney Moss, is known to VOLTA 
Review readers. Both these clubs have 
agreed to cooperate and are hoping to 
welcome still other groups into the frame- 
work of a London League. 

All this has meant much work, but 
Cecilia Pollock has done more. Realizing 
the loneliness of people living where no 
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club or league exists, she has organized 
five or six flourishing “pen circles” which 
cover most of the country, each comprising 
at least six to eight members. These are 
immensely popular, as is also an Art Circle 
organized on similar lines, with sketches, 
lino-cuts, paintings, etc., instead of letters. 
The leader of this Art Circle is a young 
ex-soldier. All this has entailed a heavy 
correspondence for Cecilia. 

Members of the St. James Club take 
great interest in the VoLTA REVIEW, copies 
having been circulated to all members dur. 
ing the past year, and Cecilia is eager to 
know more about American work for the 
hard of hearing, which she considers ex- 
tremely well organized and an inspiration 
to other countries. One of the officers of 
the St. James Club, Lt. Richard Annand, 
V.C., is actively promoting the foundation 
of a permanent west-end clubhouse for the 
deaf and hard of hearing, to be equipped 
with every facility and convenience. It is 
probable that when conditions improve, 
this ambition will be fully realized. 

In addition to possessing executive 
ability, Cecilia Pollock is endowed with 
unusual personal charm, beauty of a 
Greuze-like type that endears her to every- 
one, an unquenchable enthusiasm for this 
work that absorbs her completely. Most of 
all she has courage, and faces the world 
with no desire to conceal her deafness or 
pretend that she hears normally. She puts 
her entire self into this work and her sin- 
cerity and sympathy are genuine. As she 
herself puts it, “There is a job for all of 
us, to lead the lonely to the light and 
warmth of friendship.” 


Deaths of Prominent Members 

Caroline C. K. Porter (Mrs. Nathan 
Todd Porter, Jr.) of Montclair, N. J., died 
on December 22 at the home of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Kenneth Simpson, in New York. 

Gertrude Perkins Cullum (Mrs. St. Julien 
Cullum) of Augusta, Ga., was killed by an 
automobile on December 21. 

Tributes to these beloved friends will 
appear in a later issue. 
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Effects of the War in France 
The Hard of Hearing Were Among the Forgotten 


By Dr. Ropert Morcue 
Translated by Henriette Neff 


HE hard of hearing people in France 

were, naturally, among the many 

forgotten side-victims of the war, of 
its innumerable restrictions, of its painful 
and terrible bombardments. 

First of all, these poor people could not 
hear the warning sirens; thus, when they 
lived alone, they often could not reach the 
shelters in time, and there was even greater 
danger for them than for others. Next, 
the bombing often suppressed electric cur- 
rent,, so that even those who possessed 
hearing aids were unable to use their in- 
struments, because the lack of current and 
generators made it impossible to recharge 
their batteries. Then—and this was true 
also for many other categories of patients 
—the bombardments often aggravated their 
condition by the nervous shocks they pro- 
duced on the neuro-cardiac system and 
even on the auditory system. 

The magazine Revue de l’Quie received 
in 1944 many moving letters from sub- 
scribers who lived in bombarded areas. 
Many of them lost everything they had 
ever possessed and worked for. Such a 
catastrophe is hard enough for perfectly 
normal people. On those for whom a 
physical handicap has already made things 
more difficult, it is ten times worse. With 
all our heart we sympathize with their 
miseries, and we hope and pray that they 
may find the courage to fight disaster and 
make the new adjustments that may mean 
at least a little peace and sunshine in their 
later years. 

Like most of the French, the hard of 
hearing have worked with all their might 
for the liberation of their country. Some 
have borne arms, like Colonel Meyrialle, 
vice president of the French League 
Against Deafness, who again served in the 
Army in spite of his handicap, or Captain 


Puick of Vaucouleurs, who was cruelly 
martyred by the Germans. Others aided 
the underground workers, the Americans 
and the English previous to the time of 
their splendid landing in Normandy and 
Provence. Still others, like Mlle. Isabelle 
Paternotte of Paris, carried and distributed 
the Revue de [’Ouie at their risk and peril, 
since it was forbidden by the Germans. 

Many of the hard of hearing of both 
sexes worked in war kitchens or in behalf 
of prisoners, the sick, and the orphans. 

The undernourishment of the greater 
part of the French population is a cause 
of much anxiety. The medical press gives 
a very alarming cry: the fate of the race 
is involved. The review Contest (a medical 
journal) published last September an arti- 
cle relating, among other examples, that of 
the 3,500 workmen of a certain factory. 
1,000 presented a pronounced state of star- 
vation, with loss of weight of 15 to 35 
pounds in a few months. Among hospital- 
ized chronic cases, the mortality rate in- 
creased from 3 percent to the frightening 
and tragic figure of 35 to 50 percent. 

In all these disheartening difficulties the 
hard of hearing are hit harder than others. 
Some, because their handicap prevents 
them from finding work, lack sufficient 
funds to obtain necessities. Others must 
give up what they might otherwise afford. 
because their isolation or their frail health 
prevents them from standing in line for 
long hours and in any kind of weather at 
the doors of the shops. 

Then, there is another category of the 
hard of hearing, who, like all their com- 
patriots living in poor or unproductive 
regions, cannot procure sufficient food, 
because it just is not there. 

Personally, while I still enjoy the won- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


FRIEND of mine, the other day, did 
A me a noteworthy service of which 

she is quite unaware. All she did 
was to buy a house, the sort of house few 
people are buying these days, but the news 
of it did me a lot of good. It is an enor- 
mous structure, of, as I recall it—it is 
some years since I saw it—reddish brown 
brick and frame, one of those huge, ram- 
bling dwellings with towers and bay win- 
dows and parquetry floors and fireplaces 
and conservatories, such as business men 
—and occasionally authors; in this case it 
was an author—built during the nineties 
as soon as they had made enough money 
to support such an establishment. Those 
were the times when people had plenty of 
servants and plenty of fuel, and could build 
large rooms with high ceilings and tran- 
soms and many windows, quite irrespec- 
tive of heating problems or maid problems 
or the labor costs of plumbing and repairs. 
In short, it is quite a house. 

It is in Hartford, Conn., and was built 
by the author, Charles Dudley Warner, 
the friend and collaborator of Mark Twain. 
The reason Mark Twain went to Hartford 
to live was to be near Charles Dudley 
Warner, and their houses, strikingly simi- 
lar, were side by side, on a large tract of 
land, with many trees and a brook. Har- 
riet Beecher Stowe lived near by, and not 
far away was the old house once occupied 
by the poetess, Lydia Sigourney. The 
Mark Twain house is now a public library, 
and the Sigourney house was long ago 
torn down to make room for an insurance 
building; but the Warner house, after 
some changing of hands, is still a private 
dwelling, and my friend Peggy and her 
husband have bought it for a surprisingly 
moderate price, considering its bulk and 
the amount of land around it. 

All their friends think they are crazy, 
and everybody asks, “How will you ever 
keep it clean? How will you ever keep it 
warm? What will you do with all those 
big rooms? But Peggy went right on 


serenely, fixing it up, buying furniture at 
auctions, and making plans for a big 
house-warming on Christmas Eve. I’m 
sorry I missed the house-warming, for 
Peggy is a grand hostess. The house must 
be a wonderful place for children, and 
Peggy has three, who are just at the age 
to enjoy growing up with plenty of space 
around them. 

Now, that is where Peggy has done me 
and all the rest of us a service. Just by 
buying a big old house. Here, with all the 
scientists getting us jittery about the atom 
bomb and the nitrogen chain; with the 
politicians who voted the money which 
enabled the scientists to invent the atom 
bomb now studying out ways, as Samuel 
Grafton says, to uninvent it; with every- 
one expecting the earth to be blown to 
smithereens any day, I had begun to won- 
der, “Why should I bother to wash out 
my stockings tonight when I’m so tired? I 
may never need them.” And then comes 
Peggy, banking on such a_ substantial 
future as the Charles Dudley Warner house 
represents, and the world becomes a rea- 
sonably comfortable place again, and | 
am at least reassured enough to go about 
my chores with a measure of serenity. 

Though even now, as all during the 
war, we have to remind ourselves that we 
in this country probably have a world 
monopoly of serenity and comfort, even 
so far as we enjoy these blessings; and it 
behooves us to remember that the war is 
not over in other parts of the world, and, 
in fact, it is far from being over, even 
with us. 

Here is an interesting letter from Eng- 
land, giving a good picture of everyday 
life there: 


Rationing Continues in England 


Of course, great things have happened 
since I last wrote to you, but apart from 
the freedom from danger, there has been 
little change in our normal routine. We 
get many warnings that there are hard 
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times ahead, and | suppose there are, but 
one likes to feel optimistic, and groans 
from those who lead us get a little tiring. 
Of course, we are very much rationed and 
are still ordered about to some extent, but 
time will see a change. I think the ones 
at home who have suffered most are the 
housewives. Six years of war have been 
weary ones for them; queueing and “mak- 
ing do” make for a great tiredness, not to 
say excusable irritability. Of course, we 
have never been without anything we need, 
but we feel now we deserve some relaxa- 
tion and deserve to have things “brought 
to us’ a bit. Jt will come sometime. 


As for myself, my wife and boy, we 
have been in good health, though getting 
older. The boy is now eleven and going 
to a secondary school. It has in a way 
switched me back twenty years, for now 
[ am reviving my knowledge of things long 
forgotten, such as Latin nouns of the sec- 
ond declension, quadratic equations and 
cubic centimetres. It is astonishing how 
these things, relegated to some unconscious 
part of the mind, come back to life again. 

No, I am not a good lip reader. | can 
follow my wife quite well for ordinary 
conversation, but I soon get lost on any- 
thing new. When it comes to matters con- 
nected with my business, | must and do 
rely on my hearing aid; I suppose there is 
a feeling inside me that I dare not risk 
making a mistake about anything vital. 
There is also the factor that one often has 
to be writing summaries of what business 
colleagues are saying, whilst they are still 
speaking, which of course makes lip read- 
ing impossible. I hope that hearing aids 
will continue to improve. I think you in 
America are much ahead of us in these 
things. 

We have had a lovely garden this sum- 
mer. My wife has a flair for growing 
flowers, and she seems to have made our 
small plot a “victory” show this year. We 
have had some marvelous delphiniums in 
all shades of purple and blue; roses, too, 
have been very beautiful. On the ground 
level, among the crazy paving, we have a 
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bird bath not much more than a foot 
square. Just now is probably the most 
interesting time of the year, for we wel- 
come back many old friends like the star- 
lings and thrushes who have been in the 
country for the summer, whilst others have 
probably come from Norway and North 
Europe to spend the winter with us. On 
Sunday morning in the space of half an 
hour we had four starlings in the bath 
together, followed by two thrushes, one at 
a time. A great tit and a wren popped in, 
too, while the whole proceedings were 
watched from a branch near by by a robin, 
which did not venture into the water. A 
dozen or more sparrows took turns to 
bathe with anyone else, for they are no 
respecters of breed or size. 

Travelling about as I do in trains and 
busses, | have read quite a bit. I spent 
8/6 on Shaw’s “Everybody's Political 
What's What.” It is most stimulating and 
witty; | can read much of it over and 
over again, and always find some new twist 
to his clever writing. Did it have any sale 
in the States? Other recent publications | 
have read are: “Through China’s Wall,” 
by Graham Peck, one of your writers; 
“William the Silent,” by Catherine Wedg- 
wood (history but fine writing, and inter- 
esting, too); and “The Little Locksmith,” 
by Katherine Hathaway. Have you read 
this last? It is all about your country, and 
I can only describe it as perfect of its kind. 
She was a little hunchbacked lady and this 
is her life. “Forever Amber” I have not 
read, There are not many for sale and 
though I could have got one for 12/6 I 
thought after reading the reviews it was 
not worth the money. 

We do not see so many of your soldiers 
and airmen now and they will be much 
missed. I think I told you they had a very 
large hotel here for a rest place, but that 
was closed soon after the end of the war. 
There is just one small hotel used by them 
now. I think all your boys liked South- 
port; they often said it was like their home 
towns, with its modern layout. 


Yours sincerely, 
C. H. J.. SourHport, ENGLAND. 
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I always enjoy letters from this corre- 
spondent. I especially enjoy his opinions 
of Americans and American books and 
ways, and I like his tolerance. He even 
likes starlings, a taste that I think must 
puzzle many Americans who dislike those 
British importations, with their quarrel- 
some and messy ways. But maybe star- 
lings are better behaved on their native 
soil than they are over here. 


A Dream of Germany 


I am going to break a precedent and 
include a letter about a dream. I don’t 
particularly like to read dreams, and | 
detest being told dreams. Nothing bores 
me more than to have my vital first cup 
of coffee interrupted as-I sit, cup sus- 
pended and growing cold, while somebody 
relates a fantastic rigamarole that appar- 
ently passed through his mind the previous 
night. 

However, this is a different kind of 
dream, and it was told in a letter from a 
deaf girl who came to this country from 
Germany about six years ago. I never 
cease to marvel at her ability to express 
herself in English, a language she learned 
only in recent years. 

I had a dream which nobody would be- 
lieve. But it was really what I saw. I 
took a notion to visit my former home 
town, Aachen, Germany. My company, as 
I travelled, was a good friend of mine. We 
were sitting in an open Yellow Cab in 
Aachen, although in Aachen there are no 
Yellow Cabs. All the taxis are dark .We 
were driving through the Kaiser-Allee, a 
very wide street, with a parkway of high 
trees; but the trees were destroyed during 
a battle in World War II. In my dream, 
I noticed new small trees were standing in 
place of the original trees. I watched my 
grandparents’ house. It was unchanged ex- 
cept for a coat of white paint, while my 
uncle’s house across the street was dif- 
ferent and new. 

I looked up at the sky, which was so 
blue I couldn’t understand whether Aachen 
was in California or Germany. The houses 
were all white, and there were flowers, 
bright green colors, and people with 
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tanned faces, as you see in California, 
The taxi turned to Victoria-Allee, where 
we lived, and I became scared and felt so 
terrible seeing my home again. It was not 
changed, but was modernized, and was 
brighter and bigger. The taxi stopped be. 
fore my house and my friend asked me to 
get out and see the apartment. I trem. 
bled and became all mixed up. Finally | 
was able to collect myself and I rang the 
bell. The door opened, and a short, plump 
maid, dressed in a black dress with a white 
small apron, came out. 

I politely asked her to look over the 
apartment. I was talking to her in Ger- 
man. She replied that she was sorry she 
couldn’t do as I wished her to do, because 
I was a German. I couldn’t understand 
her, and told her that I was an American, 
but had escaped from home a long time 
ago and that I hate Germany now. The 
maid then felt better, and said that she 
herself was an English woman, brought 
here by the British Government. I told 
her that I’d like to show the apartment to 
my friend where we had lived a long time 
ago. I felt so confused and angry to recog: 
nize the furniture which was ours, but 
bright and well polished. The walls were 
freshly painted, of such a beautiful color. 
I couldn’t believe that I was seeing the 
dining set again, because it was sold be- 
fore we left Germany. I asked the maid 
how did it happen that all our furniture 
was back there. I showed her those things 
which we had prepared to take to America. 
I thought the British people had stolen 
our property. 

My friend at last became interested and 
looked at the original paintings, draw- 
ings, silverware and the strange new deco- 
rations. He seemed to be pleased, while | 
was angry. I asked the maid for my ex- 
pensive books and my collections and my 
scrapbooks. We then walked to another 
room in which we used to play and do our 
homework. It was decorated differently. 
The old carved wooden trunk still stood 
there, which we had from our great-grand- 
parents. The maid helped me to open tt 
and look after my things. But I could not 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Letters to 


One-Pack Hearing Aids? 


Editor's Note: This is a portion of a letter 
received too late for inclusion in the discussion 
of hearing aids in our November issue. 


manufacture of tubes and batteries. 

Perfection of these may well lead to 
considerably smaller,’ more wearable hear- 
ing aids, with the batteries contained in 
the amplifier case. Fundamentally, putting 
batteries in the hearing aid cases as they 
are known today seems a step backward 
in the progress of the manufacturing art. 
For purposes of convenience many people 
have held that reduction of size and weight 
in each individual unit was the prime ob- 
jective, and to do otherwise seems contro- 
versial with this policy. If amplifiers can 
be made smaller and lighter and more 
wearable, it would seem that the conveni- 
ence of the wearer would best be served by 
having the smallest possible packages iso- 
lated for distribution on the person of the 
wearer. We are inclined to think that 
much public acceptance of so-called one- 
unit packages has been due to the fact that 
these packages have been supplied with 
smaller batteries, and if the public had 
been offered a similar size battery, pack 
with a correspondingly small amplifier, 
that this arrangement would have had 
more appeal than the one-unit package, 
which is bulky, heavy and hard to wear. 
Certainly a small, thin, durable cord can 
be disposed of more easily than the extra 
bulk required to combine the amplifier and 
battery pack in one unit. 

—Grover C. Coit, Aurex Corp. 


. Sas improvement is evidenced in the 


Battery Contacts 
I read the November Votta REvIEW 
with more than passing interest. Some of 
the comments on hearing aids, present and 
really post-war, were helpful, but I searched 
in vain for remarks on one subject that I 
think should have a thorough airing. That 

is the matter of battery plugs. 
When, as a war measure, the hearing 
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the Editor 


aid manufacturers adopted the supposedly 
standardized battery contacts forced upon 
them by the War Production Board, they 
took, however reluctantly, a long step for- 
ward. It was not their fault that it could not 
be a step so impervious to criticism as to re- 
main an unshakable position after the war. 

Many of the manufacturers, I am told, 
protested to the WPB that the three-point 
plug for B-batteries would prove an inef- 
ficient plug. At any rate, it is inefficient, 
and users have suffered and are still suf- 
fering from the fatigue and jangled nerves 
that inevitably follow the crashes, bangs, 
and “now-I-hear-you-now-I-don’t” _ situa- 
tion produced by the loose, unstable, non- 
durable three-point plug. Please, VoLta 
REVIEW, urge the manufacturers, and urge 
your readers to urge them, to adopt at 
the earliest possible moment an absolutely 
uniform and stable B-battery contact! If 
plugs must be used, then let’s have not less 
than four. Better still, let’s have the type 
of B-battery that has flat bands on the end 
for contact points, and make the cord ter- 
minals with bands to slide under them. 
This kind of contact is tight and sure. 

Now about A-batteries. Why do we 
have to have both the plug-in kind and the 
flashlight kind? I have heard it argued 
that the larger, more expensive plug-in 
kind was supposed to last more than twice 
as long as the flashlight type, but I have 
never seen one that did so. Anyway, one 
type surely must be more satisfactory than 
the other for some reason. Why can’t some 
unprejudiced people (the staff at the U. S. 
Bureau of Standards, for instance) find out 
which really is better, and let us have that 
kind and discontinue the other! 

Of course, if the hearing aid of the 
future is going to be mainly the one-pack 
kind, I may be wasting a lot of words. 
But I think a good many of us will be 
wearing our batteries in separate packs 
for some years yet, so I plead for good 
packs—tight, firm, and as small as possible. 


N. N. S., Staunton, Va. 
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Let’s Wear Our Ears Outside! 


There was a suggestion in the November 
Votta Review that caught my eye and 
my immediate approval. None of the manu- 
facturers who answered Miss Timberlake’s 
questionnaire seemed to give it much con- 
sideration, but I’m begging for space to 
shout a loud amen to the idea of making 
small microphones and wearing them out- 
side. And I think the ear not used for the 
receiver would be a fine location. 

Yesterday I walked down a snowy street 
with a friend who wanted to chat. This is 
what I was up against: 

I could get no help from lip reading, 
being obliged to watch my step to avoid 
falling. 

My microphone was under (1) the bra 
to which it was attached, (2) my slip, (3) 
my dress, (4) three thicknesses of material 
in my coat—cloth, lining, and interlining. 
(5) three more thicknesses because the coat 
is double-breasted, (6) a heavy, satin-lined 
fur stole. Nine layers of cloth and another 
of lined fur covered that microphone on 
which I was depending for conversation! 
Is there any sense in that? 

I have seen at least one hearing aid 
which used a small microphone separate 
from the amplifier and battery packs. It 
worked all right, I tried it. I am told that 
still smaller ones are available now, but 
that they may be less efficient. What if they 
are? Wouldn’t a less efficient microphone. 
operating in a position where no clothing 
obstructed or distorted the sound, give bet- 
ter service than the best microphone ever 
made could give when hampered by muf- 
fling and masked by friction? Of course it 
would! 

Now that amplifiers and batteries may be 
placed in one pack, let’s see what can be 
done by making a neat little microphone 
to match a neat little receiver, and wearing 
them on opposite sides. They would look 
better than the present one-sided arrange- 
ment, just as two glasses look better than 
a monocle. I believe the first company to 
try this plan will be rewarded for its cour- 
age. 

—N. B. T., Bangor, Maine. 
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Progress in New Zealand 


Under separate cover I am sending you 
a copy of our Annual Report, which makes 
gladdening reading in this part of the world 
for those interested in the welfare of the 
hard of hearing and the deaf. We are a 
small part of the English-speaking popula- 
tion, but our problems are just the same 
as elsewhere. 

We enjoy your magazine and find the 
articles most instructive, so that it is always 
difficult to keep the copies in our League 
rooms. We have suggested to some of the 
members that they send subscriptions and 
receive copies for themselves, as they are 
stimulated by the accounts of other folks 
overcoming of similar difficulties in a coun- 
try which, apparently, is alive to the needs 
of the hard of hearing. 

We teach lip reading thoroughly, as we 
consider that the best way to help a deaf- 
ened person toward readjustment and re- 
habilitation. In many cases a hearing aid 
would make a wonderful contribution but 
the student cannot afford the high cost. 
We are still trying to arrive at a solution 
of the difficulty and hope to secure Govern- 
ment help in necessitous cases. We have a 
dominion-wide scheme of sick benefit and 
social security, to which all contribute five 
per cent of earned and unearned income 
and we hope to have the hard of hearing 
included under this or some similar scheme. 

We wish your admirable journal con- 
tinued success, and to all the hard of 
hearing and deafened folk we send greet- 
ings. 

—Jessie M. Duntop, 

Honorary Organizing Secretary, 

New Zealand League for the 
Hard of Hearing. 


[Note: The Report was the thirteenth annual 
one and covered the branches at Auckland, New 
Plymouth, Wanganui, Hawke’s Bay, Hastings, 
Wellington, Christchurch, and Dunedin. There 
is also a new branch at Invercargill, although no 
report was included. The Auckland Branch is the 
original one, established in 1932. In spite of the 
difficulties imposed by the war, the work for the 
hard of hearing is progressing. It is proposed to 
ask the New Zealand Standards Institute to test 
hearing aids scientifically and to require vendors 
to guarantee instruments as to quality and 


upkeep. } 
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In the Books and Magazines 


An Australian Lip Reading Book 


Lip Reading, by J. Hounslow Burchett, 
Principal, the Victorian School: for the 
Deaf, Melbourne. Published by the Vic- 
torian League for the Hard of Hearing, 
19 Russell Street, Melbourne, C. 1, Vic- 
toria, Australia. 180 pp., and_ index. 
Price, sixpence. 


It must be a great satisfaction to Aus- 
tralians, who have been getting along with 
lip reading textbooks from other countries, 
to have one written by a fellow-countryman. 
No matter how excellent a text may be for 
the citizens of the land in which it origi- 
nates, it inevitably presents some difficult 
or impossible hurdles for those of another 
country. These hurdles are usually lingu- 
istic, for even when two countries use the 
same written language, there are many dif- 
ferences of phraseology and pronunciation 
that make spoken language offer varying 
difficulties in the different localities. And 
when there are also differences in customs, 
terminology, place names, and money, it is 
easy to see that a lip-reading teacher must 
fall back heavily on his own skill in adap- 
tation when he has only such skeleton ideas 
as he can find in a text from a foreign 
country. 

That Mr. Burchett has been successful in 
teaching lip reading to hard of hearing 
adults is indicated clearly by the fact that 
the Victorian League has published his 
book, and that the League’s president, Mr. 
Walter Backholer, acclaims it as “a hand- 
book that may be used with confidence by 
all associated with the hard of hearing, 
whether teachers, helpers, or the students 
themselves.” 

The early part of the book, through page 
41, is devoted to definitions, explanatory 
notes about lip reading and its history, and 
some very practical suggestions for the 
teacher, the student, and the untrained 
helper. Then‘ follow about twenty pages 
covering the plan of work, and the prin- 
ciples of speech upon which the exercises 
are based. As in early American works on 
lip reading, far more attention is given to 


phonetics and the mechanics of speech 
than most present-day teachers of lip read- 
ing in the United States would include. 
The author apparently intends his book to 
be used, however, not only as a lip-reading 
text but also as a guide in speech correc- 
tion, for which it is especially well adapted, 
if one uses Australian pronunciation. It is 
startling to an American, of course, to find 
such words as ore, core, floor, four, Moore, 
pour, and roar pronounced with the aw 
sound as in paw, for, and caught; but no 
doubt it would startle an Australian just 
as much to hear us give all of those words 
the long O sound, as in bone. And the re- 
viewer has a Scottish friend who pro- 
nounces Moore with the same vowel he 
uses in cool! 

In the <xercises for lip-reading practice 
various consonant and vowel combinations 
are illustrated in unrelated sentences. The 
author says: “There is no particular virtue 
in the sentences given here; they are just 
examples. One sentence has been given to 
each word. The teacher and helper should 
endeavour to expand and vary the sen- 
tences, thus introducing the desired word 
in many different settings. Local and per- 
sonal allusions may sometimes be helpful.” 
A great deal, therefore, depends upon the 
ingenuity of the teacher or the untrained 
helper who must lead the student from the 
concentration and hard work of drill mate- 
rial into the enjoyment of casual conver- 
sation. Whether he is able to arouse and 
hold the interest of his pupil is strictly his 
own probiem. He is given suggestions, but 
is not offered prepared material or definite 
rules for its preparation. 


A Hoff Hospital Book 


Lip Reading for Soldiers. Compiled by 
Teachers employed in the Rehabilitation 
Program at Hoff General Hospital, Santa 
Barbara, Calif. Mimeographed. 


As the title implies, this book deals chief- 
ly with material of interest to servicemen: 
and as stated in the foreword, much of the 
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material will be out of date by 1946. How- 
ever, any teacher could profit by the mod- 
ern vocabulary even though the sentences 
might not be of general value to a group of 
civilians. One point noted as one goes 
through this “guide-book”. is the fact that 
all of the material is definitely adult, the 
kind that is food for thought. 

‘Lessons are divided into eight groups, a 
group for each week. The basic movements 
are covered in the first four weeks’ work, 
double consonants and general practice 
work in the last four weeks’ work. Six 
pages of excellent Hints for the Hard of 
Hearing, including suggestions on the care 
of a hearing aid, are given under a group 
titled Civilian Life. Also covered are Job 
Ratings and Army Holdovers. There are 
many suggestions for presenting material. 
Three achievement tests for rating students 
during the course might be used for almost 
any group of lip reading students. The 
certificate shown on the last page of the 
book is a good model for those who wish 
to present students with some recognition 
for completed work. 

It is a disappointment to learn that only 
a few copies were issued for use at Hoff 
Hospital, and that the volume will not be 
available for other teachers. A copy was 
presented to the Volta Bureau Library and 
may be seen there. 

—Rose FEILBAcH. 


“The Art of Being Happy” 


A small book, sixty pages in all, came 
to us from France. Its title is The Art of 
Being Happy (L’Art detre heureux) and 
its author, Dr. Robert Morche, directs the 
Revue de ['Quie, of Nice. 


Like all physicians and surgeons, espe- 
cially those with military experience, Dr. 
Morche has met thousands of unhappy 
folk: sick, maimed, blind, deaf, mentally 
depressed, desperately poor, forlorn, adrift, 
broken-hearted. Himself deafened during 
the first World War, he has nevertheless 
carried on his work up to and throughout 
the hard years of the second World War, 
in his native land of France. This should 
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qualify him to write with some authority 
on the subject of human happiness and 
unhappiness. 


The fact that his little book is of a de. 
cidedly optimistic, even cheery, tone, 
vouches for his own rehabilitation, and it 
should incline us to consider what he has 
to say about climbing out, and keeping 
out, of the Slough of Despond. 


This little book of his reminds the reader 
somewhat of a recipe for a Christmas pud. 
ding, being made of a great many ingre- 
dients, all very different, and often grown 
in gardens outside of the doctor’s own, but 
all of them good and blended by him into 
a substantial ration. 

After touching with a light hand on the 
happiness to be found in God,,in the bosom 
of one’s family, in devotion to altruistic 
causes, in plain hard work and in love, the 
author indicates how to vanquish the ene- 
mies of happiness: sickness and infirmities, 
old age, the loss of dear ones, dissensions, 
and so forth. 

Written mostly in a facile prose, his 
pages are here and there given over to 
pleasing verse, often of his own composi- 
tion, and interspersed with pithy lines 
from works by well-known authors, rang: 
ing from Marcus Aurelius and Saint 
Theresa of Avila down to Rousseau, De- 
roulede, Lacordaire, Lamartine and even 
our old friend, Professor Coué, who used 
to tell us how,.day by day and in every 
way, we were getting better and better. 

The author’s most interesting pages are 
those dealing with crippled and otherwise 
handicapped men and women who have 
risen above their physical infirmities. After 
showing us examples of fortitude and per- 
severing endeavor among the crippled and 
the blind, he considers the deaf who have 
had highly successful careers, among 
whom he names the following: a prime 
minister of Belgium (Vandervelde), 4 
prime minster of England (Baldwin), 4 
prime minister of Australia (Hughes), 
cabinet ministers in France (Bonefous, Sel- 
lier), a marshal of France (Lyautey), sev- 
eral great scientists (Charles Nicolle, 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Our Miscellany 


A Golden Anniversary 


The one hundredth anniversary of the 
Tennessee School for the Deaf was ob- 
served in 1945. The Volta Bureau has been 
presented with a beautifully illustrated and 
bound volume from the school, commemo- 
rating this event. The binding is a rich 
brown, bearing the seal of the State and 
the name of the school encrusted in gold. 
The illustrations include: portraits of super- 
intendents, from the Rev. Thomas Mac- 
Intire who began his duties in 1845, to Mrs. 
H. T. Poore, the present incumbent; faculty 
groups through the years; Negro employ- 
ees; a charming set of tableaux depicting 
the century in review at the school; gradu- 
ating classes; buildings, old and new, and 
heautiful campus scenes; large “family 
gatherings” which include both teachers 
and pupils; many and varied activities, 
including auricular training, vocational 
classes, calesthenics, dances and drills; ath- 
letic exercises, trophies won at the school; 
clubs and societies, Boy and Girl Scouts, 
and school bands. Teachers and pupils 
helped in the making of this “Book of the 
Century.” It is a volume of which the State 
of Tennessee may well be proud. 

To all who had a share in the making 
of this book, the Volta Bureau extends 
sincere thanks and to the school as a whole 
it offers hearty congratulations. 





Marriage of Miss Forster 


Readers of the VoLTA REVIEW who have 
followed the pioneer work done by Miss 
Ora Forster in the education of the deaf in 
Jamaica will be interested to know that 
Miss Forster has been married to an Eng- 
lish clergyman, Mr. Selby. The school in 
Jamaica was established by the Rev. F. W. 
G. Gilby, whose work in founding schools 
for the deaf where none existed has been 
reported at various times in our columns. 
Miss Forster was the first teacher in the 
Jamaica school. She will be succeeded by 
Miss B. Williams, a teacher of the deaf of 
Birmingham, England. 


Major Truex Awarded Citation 


Major FE. H. Truex, Jr., formerly of East 
Hartford, Conn., was recently awarded a 
citation on behalf of the aural rehabilita- 
tion section of the Army’s Deshon General 
Hospital. The citation, which was presented 
to Major Truex as chief of the section, was 
from headquarters of the Third Service 
Command in Baltimore for “excellent qual- 
ity of work with a minimum amount of lost 
time and the economical use of personnel, 
materials and equipment” and was signed 
by Brig. Gen. T. B. Catron. Major Truex 
heads the rehabilitation for the hard of 
hearing and deafened section at Deshon 
General Hospital. He graduated from Har- 
vard Medical School, Boston, in 1936 and 
entered the service Sept. 10, 1942. 





Specialist in Deafness 
The United States Office of Vocational 


Rehabilitation has announced the appoint- 
ment of a specialist in training and place- 
ment of the deaf and the hard of hearing. 
Mr. Boyce R. Williams, a former teacher 
at the Wisconsin School for the Deaf, was 
selected for the position. His duties are 
to include the development of standards in 
the field of rehabilitation for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing, and he is to serve as 
a consultant on matters concerning these 
two groups. 

Mr. Williams was deafened at the age of 
seventeen, spent a year at the Wisconsin 


School for the Deaf, and then entered Gal- 


_laudet College, from which he graduated in 


1932. Later, while teaching at the Wiscon- 
sin Schvuvi, ne studied at Marquette Uni- 
versity and Columbia University. 





Successor to Miss Newlee 


Miss Clara E. Newlee, recently retired 
as assistant principal of the Parker Ele- 
mentary School, Chicago, has been suc- 
ceeded by Mrs. Vita S. Schoenbeck, for- 
merly the eighth grade teacher at the Parker 
School. 
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Liacopar 


ONE-UNIT 


Convertible 
HEARING AID 





With the patented 
continuously variable 
frequency control 


For Delivery Particulars 
Write 


VACOLITE COMPANY 


Factory and Laboratory 
3003 No. Henderson 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Sounding Post Extends Services 


The Veterans Sounding Post of the New 
York League for the Hard of Hearing, 
which was founded to serve all veterans of 
World War II and members of the Mer. 
chant Marine, voted unanimously at a re. 
cent business meeting to extend member. 
ship and the use of all services to the hard 
of hearing veterans of World War I. An 
interesting sidelight: Their first veteran of 
World War I, commander of the American 
Legion Post to which he has belonged for 
twenty-six years, enrolled for lip reading 
instruction on October 5th. 


Crippled Children and Adults 

The National Society for Crippled Chil- 
dren has recently changed its name to 
National Society for Crippled Children 
and Adults, and moved its headquarters 
from Elyria, Ohio, to 11 South LaSalle 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Mr. Lawrence J. Linck, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Illinois Commission 
for Handicapped Children, has been ap- 
pointed executive director to succeed Mr. 
E. J. Howenstine, who has resigned. Miss 
Jayne Shover, who is acting director of all 
field services, will also serve as consultant 
in speech and hearing. Miss Shover’s aca- 
demic training was received at the Univer- 
sities of Iowa and Purdue, with specialized 
research in others, including the Univer- 
sities of Vienna and London. Miss Shover 
is a member of several professional organ- 
izations, among them the American Asso- 
ciation to Promote the Teaching of Speech 
to the Deaf. 


Vocational Specialist in California 

Mr. V. A. Becker, who recently resigned 
as Superintendent of the Wisconsin School 
for the Deaf, has been appointed as spe- 
cialist for the deaf and the hard of hear- 
ing in the Bureau of Vocational Education 
of the California State Department of Edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Becker is experienced in the field of 
the deaf and has also interested himself in 
the problems of the hard of hearing. 
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Hearing Aid Competition in France 


The French League Against Deafness, 
whose headquarters are at 70, Route de 
Bellet, Nice, is conducting a contest of an 
unusual sort. Hearing-aid manufacturers 
are being invited to submit vacuum tube 
hearing aids, with all accessories, guaran- 
tees, testimonials, etc., to the president of 
the League, Dr. Robert Morche, at the 
above address before March 1, 1946. The 
instruments will be tested and compared, 
and a grand prize of 20,000 francs will 
be awarded to “the best and miost power- 
ful.” A second prize of 10,000 francs will 
also be granted, and there will be addi- 
tional prizes for the best “transformers, 
correctors, amplifiers, adapters for electric 
tone-current, batteries, accumulators, charg- 
ers, etc.” The appliances to which prizes 
are awarded will become the property of 
the League; others will be “at the disposal 
of the senders until July 1, 1946.” 

The above information reached the Volta 
Bureau in a release from the International 
Bureau for the Hard of Hearing, Sport- 
straat 58 (1). Amsterdam-Zuid, Holland. 





Brotherhood Week 


The National Conference of Christians 
and Jews announces the 13th annual ob- 
servance of national Brotherhood Week to 
occur February 17-24, 1946. The theme 
is: “In Peace as in War—Teamwork.” 
Program aids for use in schools and col- 
leges may be secured by writing to the Na- 
tional Conference of Christians and Jews, 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, New 
York. Materials are adapted to age levels 
in the schools. Plays, comics, posters, book 
lists and other types of literature are avail- 


able. 





Central Institute Gains Scientist 


Dr. Hallowell Davis, associate professor 
of physiology at Harvard Medical School 
and co-author of “Hearing: Its Psychology 
and Physiology,” is to become director of 
research at Central Institute next July 1, 
according to an announcement in the Bos- 


ton Herald, Dec. 14. 
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TRASK SCHOOL 
BOOK OF PRACTICE MATERIAL 


Enthusiastically received by Teachers of 
Lip Reading 
Tested Devices and Games with directions 
for handling. 
Price $2.50 postpaid 
Order from 
TRASK SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
1420 Walnut Street, Room 1014 


Philadelphia 2, Pa. 








Logical System of Language Teaching 
and 

An Analysis of the English Language 
by 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 


A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples ari other facts of the English Language. A 
system ox language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 


Discounts given according to the number of copies 
: Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 








MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


announces the opening of her 
STUDIO for HEARING REHABILITATION 
Auricular Training and Lip Reading 
a study of sound and speech movements, combined 
654 Madison Ave. New York 21, N. Y. 
Near 60th Street 








Council for Exceptional Children 


Announcement has been made of the 
retirement of Dr. John J. Lee, of Wayne 
University, as president of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children. Dr. Lee 
has served as president of the Council since 
1942, and relinquishes the task to devote 
full time to his duties as the newly ap- 
pointed dean of the Graduate School at 
Wayne. He is succeeded by Dr. Florence 
S. Dunlop, formerly vice-president of the 
Council. 

Dr. Dunlop states that tentative arrange- 
ments have been made to hold in the spring 
of 1946 the (usually) annual convention 
of the Council, which was postponed from 
1945 because of prevailing conditions. 
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High School for the Deaf 


Four Years High School, Trades, Industrial Arts, Speech, Speech Reading, Auriculer Training with Hearing Aids 
ROCHESTER SCHGCOL FOR THE DEAF 


1545 ST. PAUL STREET 


ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 











ORGANIZATIONS FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


The American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing has developed a plan of coop- 
eration with the American Red Cross in 
an effort to reach all war veterans with 
hearing disabilities who need services of 
any kind. Red Cross Chapter Home Serv- 
ice workers have been instructed to take 
the initiative in telling such veterans about 
the American Society and its chapters; in 
giving information about Government regu- 
lations and legislation affecting veterans 
and their dependents; in presenting claims 
for pensions; and in offering guidance in 
family and personal problems. 

The Portland (Ore.) Society for 
the Hard of Hearing is very proud of 
Mrs. R. Gillson, who was named “Citizen 
of the Week” for National Hearing Week, 
1945. Mrs. Gillson has devoted’a great deal 
of time to a nursery class for hard of 
hearing children, with talks for the par- 
ents; a hearing-aid consultation service; 
and special activities for a teen-age group. 


Through the courtesy of the local tele. 
phone company, the Washington (D. C.) 
Society for the Hard of Hearing has 
a permanent exhibit of amplified telephones 
and various types of bells which may be 
installed. for the hard of hearing. An 
actual, two-way set is all ready for trial 
telephone conversations, one phone being 
in the recreation room and the other in 
the hall. Apparently this demonstration set 
is the first permanent one in any local 
society for the hard of hearing. 

Twenty-five years of service to persons 
with varying degrees of hearing loss is the 
present record of the St. Louis League 
for the Hard of Hearing. In October. 
1920, Dr. Max Goldstein sponsored a meet- 
ing at Central Institute for the Deaf, with 
Dr. Harold Hays of New York City as guest 
speaker. A little group of pioneers caught 
the vision of service outlined by these two 
leaders. Today the League owns a sub- 
stantial three-story home, with a_ well- 
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equipped game room in the basement for 
the use of young people and service men 
in particular. It has pioneered in the city 
of St. Louis in the cause of better hearing 
and better rehabilitation of the hard of 
hearing. It was in this League that Hearing 


Week was first observed. The success of 


this public education feature resulted in 
National Hearing Week. 

The St. Paul Society for the Hard 
of Hearing has recently conducted hear- 
ing tests in the South St. Paul schools. 
School authorities are interested in the 
program and from time to time meet with 
society officials to plan follow-up work. 
One week the school nurses were sent to 
the society headquarters to participate in 
an open discussion. 

Recently the Toledo League for the 
Hard of Hearing received a gift of money 
and decided that it could be spent in no 
better way than by adding informative 
books to the reference library. The Volta 
Bureau had the privilege and pleasure of 
supplying these books which will furnish 
a ready source of information to members 
and clients. 

The Des Moines Society for the 
Hard of Hearing conducts hearing tests 
for children every weekday morning, the 
children being referred there by the Health 
Center. The number varies from five to 
fifteen. Children found to have a hearing 
loss are given medical care. 





In the Books 
(Continued from page 40) 


Charles Edison), besides many writers, 
every one of whom, though deaf, led a 
full and useful life. 

All in all, this is an informing little 
book; one to bring comfort to such of the 
physically handicapped or the mentally de- 
pressed as have not yet learned to carry 
with equanimity the burdens that are 
theirs. And even though the work offers 
us nothing actually new, the Gospel pre- 
cepts, the lessons of fortitude and plain 
common sense which we have all heard at 
one time or another ure here offered to us 
in a manner both readable and fresh. 

—CortnnE RocHELEAU-ROULEAU. 






THIS ONE UNIT 
iS ALL YOU WEAR 
(with earpiece 
and cord) 





Kollorve WONno-Pac 


No separate battery pack! 
No battery wire! 
About '/2. the weight 
of most hearing aids! 


New freedom, new comfort, and clear, 
rich hearing! That’s what the compact 
little Beltone MONO-PAC offers you. 
It’s a masterpiece of electronic research 
and precision construction . . . with bat- 
teries and transmitter combined into a 
single streamlined case so small that it 
fits in the palm of your hand, Thousands 
wear it... try it and compare it! 


Write for free booklet. 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co. 


1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 





Shey mest friass 
MICROSCOPIC 


Raytheon “Flat” 
Hearing Aid Tubes 


are subject to 46 separate inspections to 
guarantee long-life and unquestioned per- 
formance. Nationwide preference for Ray- 
theon’s “flat” high-fidelity hearing aid tubes 
is based on this continuous microscopic 


inspection and on 


Research 

Pioneering in the development of modern 
hearing aid tubes, Raytheon has pointed its 
vast research facilities to designing the kind 
of tube both hearing aid wearers and manu- 


facturers needed. 


Experience 

Raytheon’s six years making hearing aid 
tubes are only a part of their varied experi- 
ence creating devices to shape electricity to 
human needs. All the background of ex- 
perience is expressed in today’s amazing 


Raytheon “flat” hearing aid tube. 


Workmanship 

Skill in making things has been the major 
factor in Raytheon’s steady growth. This 
skilled workmanship shows in every perfected 
detail of the Raytheon “flat” high-fidelity 
hearing aid tube—the tube that has made 
possible more compact, wearable hearing aids 
—better, clearer hearing. 


RAYTHEON 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
NEWTON, MASS 


Heang - hid dite Liviston 
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Publication of “School Life” Resum 


Now that the war is over, the U. S. 
fice of Education is once more publishi 
School Life, an illustrated monthly periog 
cal of thirty-two pages. The editor in chi 
is Miss Olga A. Jones. For the past th 
years a small, plain bulletin called Ed 
cation for Victory supplanted this larg 
journal. Although it was a conservatio 
of-paper measure, it carried brief new 
items of particular interest to educators § 
all parts of the country. 

Welcome back, School Life! 





Hard of Hearing in France 
(Continued from page 33) 


derful sunshine and marvelous climate ¢ 
the Riviera where I live. I am compelled 
to admit that, from the point of view of 
food, we fare very badly. The complet 
absence of fats (butter, lard, pork, eggs 
cheese, or any meat), the extreme scarcilf 
of carbohydrates and starches (potat 
beans, flour products or cereals), is fal 
cruelly all through this section. In wintef 
we have had nothing but cabbage a 
salad greens; in the spring only rutabag 
and carrots. From July to September ti® 
two important meals of each day offeredy 
invariably, as their main course, a dish 
“ratatouille” (a mixture of eggplant al 
tomatoes)—never anything else. Such 
the fancy diet of the Riviera! 

Thanks to a few packages sent from 
America by two or three generous friend 
my family has been able to hold out, a 
I myself have preserved my activity. Ow 
most heartfelt thanks go to those who 
sympathy and kindness have kept us ali 
through their precious packages. 

We also practiced the strangest bartef 
A teacher I knew gave me a can of com 
densed milk and a few eggs in exchange 
for a shirt; a farmer gave me some beans 
in return for some reading material; 4 
writer exchanged some spaghetti for a few 
professional services; a young admiref 
gave me her share of jam and chocolate 
for love of my books. Needless to say, ! 
returned to her all I could. 

I am relating all this, friend reader, 








january, 1946 
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EAUTIFUL, enchanting 
music! How many of life’s 
loveliest moments one misses 
who cannot hear distinctly each 
magic note and tone! 


That’s why every deafened 
music lover . . . in fact, every- 
one with a hearing loss. . . will 
give grateful welcome to the 
new Super-Telex. 


Here is a war-developed “new 
day”’ hearing aid which, we sin- 
cerely believe, provides the fin- 
est, clearest, near-natural, 
“Every-Syllable”’ clarity for all 
voices, of all keys, under all 
conditions, now available to the 
hard of hearing. 


Super-Telex alone brings the 
extra power and extra fidelity 
that comes from four midget 
electron tubes in a “push-pull” 
circuit. 

Neutral colored earpieces — 
first introduced by Telex— 
standard equipment. Telex in- 
struments available in three 
shades: neutral flesh tint, soft 
pastel gray and standard black. 


Compare Super-Telex. 
Highly personalized fittings 
available in home or office with: 
out obligation. 


for “EVERY-SYLLABLE” Hearing 
TELEX 


Hearing Centers from Coast to Coast 


(Consult your telephone directory) 








To get free our new in- 

FRE formative and handsome- 
ly illustrated booklet, 

 ‘“‘New Hearing Through The Miracle 


below and mail it way, Address: 
Dept. 1-E, TELEX, Inc., Minneapolis 
1, Minn 
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NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING 
Mary Pauline Ralli, Director 
Kathryn Alling Ordman, Associate 
Private Lessons—Practice Classes—Normal Course. 
Fall term begins Monday, October 1 


*342 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
*Near 43rd Street. 





FRANCES HARROD DOWNES 
TEACHER OF LIP READING 
2311 Cann. Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Telephone: North 1874 





A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 


Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 
LUCELIA M. MOORE 
462 No. Oakhurst Drive, Beverly Hills, Calif. 
Summer Courses at University of Southern California 
Supervision, Dr. B. V. Morkovin, Univ. Southern Calif. 





Thomas H. Halsted, M.D., F.A.C.S. 


Otologist, Specializing in the Fitting of Hearing Aids 
AUREX, BELTONE, OTRONIC, PARAVOX 
RADIOEAR, TELEX, WESTERN ELECTIC 


475 Fifth Ave., Hours 

Corner 41st Street, 9:30 A.M.-4:30 P.M. 

New York City Saturdays 9:30-1:00 
27, &. Y. By appointment 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE I. _ For 
small hard of hearing children up to 8 years of age 
The plan consists of the building up of a carefully 
adapted vocabulary by means of objects, pictures, ac- 
tions, etc., and gradually enlarging until] very simple 
sentences and play exercises are within the child’s 
IED”, ‘Sndvinsnthbshcnconsactcevsebapseenedesesoientccoccscoenessneseebants $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, GRADE Il. For 
children from about 8 to 10 years of age. Graded 
and progressive, leading the child forward step by step 
along correct lines into practical lip reading. ......62.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIORS, GRADE III represents 
the beginning of formal lip reading instruction. In 
addition to lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest quality material use- 
ful in adult as well as junior classes. ..............0060+ $3.75 


LIP READING FOR THE DEAFENED ADULT, GRADE 
IV—a published text of 362 pages, the starting point 
for the average adult. Faull directions are given for 
the use of the book in home study. ‘“The most compre- 
hensive book on the subject thus far available.”-— 
Hygeia Magazi: $4.00 


LE 2-3427 








COMBINATION PRICES 


Books I, II, and III (mimeographed).............. 
Se Ey Ry BRS BY ccsckeccsccbcncsvcscccccccccescsssoces 10.50 


All prices postpaid in the United States 


Order From 


CORA ELSIE KINZIE 
P. O. Box 2044 Seattle 11, Washington 
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if | were chatting with you in the shade 
of my fig tree or my cherry tree—the only 
two trees of my little garden—and while 
contemplating my two dozen squashes, the 
only success of my hundred square yards 
of planting. 

Nice, my home, was well known once 
upon a time as the one town in the world 
where one could get the best meal-for the 
least money. Times have changed! Shall 
we ever see happy ones again? 


Molly Mather’s Mailbox 
(Continued from page 36) 


find them, and got all excited and disap. 
pointed. They were never found. 

Then I woke up at last, in such excite. 
ment after hunting for my favorite things. 
That was the first time since I have been 
in America that I have got homesick. After 
six years, | saw in my dream how beautiful 
Aachen was, my beloved home, after it had 
been rebuilt. Such a dream. I surely will 
remember, and it will come true. 

C. S., CALIFORNIA. 


Ah, if only remembering dreams would 
make them come true! But I hope you re- 
live your dream in actuality, Charlotte, 
some day, even though you probably won't 
like it so well when you do! Charlotte's 
letter is all illustrated with charming 
sketches that I would love to reproduce 
here—the Yellow Cab, the facade of the 
old house, with a balcony and window 
boxes, the dining room with its china cabi- 
nets, and the maid in her apron. 


Packages and Poinsettias 


I am writing at a desk still strewn with 
Christmasing, for Christmas is not yet 
here, and my packages are not yet all 
mailed, and my Christmas letters are not 
yet written. Outside my window is a poin- 
settia tree—perhaps it is called a bush, but 
it is ten or twelve feet high—and there 
are dozens of poinsettias nodding at me 
through the window. I tried once to put 
them in a vase and have them in the house, 
but they just flopped over and looked mis- 
erable. I was told I should have seared the 
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MEN ... WOMEN ... CHILDREN 


Smartly styled Hearing Aid Carriers by Corre provide 
just the answer to . . . “How should I carry my hearing 
aid?” For, these new Carriers are scientifically designed 
to provide maximum comfort and convenience for men 
. women ... and children. At the same time, the 
Carrier acts as a protective covering for the hearing aid 
. . . keeping it snug to the body and protected from 
knocks or jolts, yet maintaining as much of the original 
clarity of the hearing aid as is scientifically possible. 


for WOMEN ee 


Corre Carriers are available in various styles 
. .. for wearing on the leg . . . between or below 
the breasts . . . like the neat “tuck away” at the 
left . . . or under the arm. Designed in satin or 
satin damask in sizes to fit any make of hearing 
aid. Each carrier is easily adjusted to fit your 
requirements. 


for MEN K's 


A rugged Carrier with removable and adjustable bat- 
tery carrier. Distributes weight of hearing aid evenly 
Models for all makes of batteries and hearing aids. 


tor CHILDREN... 


This overall vest with front or back buttoning is just 
the thing for growing boys and girls. Available with 
either transmitter carrier alone or with battery carrier, 
as shown. State child’s size if ordering direct. 






























Free © © © Write today for FREE illustrated folder 
of the complete line of Corre Hearing 

Aid Carriers. This new folder illus- 
trates hearing aid carriers and 
ways of wearing them. 





DEALERS 


A few territories 
are still avail- 
able for Corre 
Carriers. Write 
today for com- 
plete information 
and prices. 















CORRE CARRIERS 
62 E. Madison Chicago 2. Ill 
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A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 


advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy ef the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a. FREE test or request booklet ‘““V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 





Some Schools Actually Have No Copy 
of 


THE TEACHING OF SPEECH 
By G. Sibley Haycock 


The most important work on the 
teaching of speech to the deaf that 
has been issued in this generation. 


Some Schools Have Ordered Copies 
By Tens and Dozens. 


Fenrth Printing Now Ready 


Price, $2.00 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St., N. W. 


Washington, D. C. 
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stems over a gas flame, but I haven’t ex. 
perimented again, preferring to leave them 
outside in the sunshine. 

I wrote a friend in Washington about 
them, and she came back with, 


Your remarks about the poinsettias re. 
minded me of the only poem of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson’s I ever cared for. I can’t 
quote it, but it has to do with enjoying 
things in their native habitat, and leaving 
them there. It winds up about shells— 


“I should have left them on the shore, 
With the wind and the waves and the 


wild uproar.” 


I enjoyed your last Mail Box immensely 
(November). I applauded your remarks 
to that man who wrote about the public 
owing us special consideration. Of course 
we'd like to be treated courteously and 
even as special pets; but who in his right 
mind expects it? It would be just as sen- 
sible and practical for every woman to 
insist that Life owes her a fine husband. 
How’s she gonna collect? We are “masters 
of our fate” only in a very limited way, 
and certainly not where the behavior of 
other people is concerned. Life is unjust 
and unequal, and surely all of us over 25 
probably bear the old scars of snubs we 
got although we didn’t deserve them. 


F. S. B., Wasuincton, D. C. 


I am not so sure that snubs leave scars, 
though there may be arguments about that. 
I have always remembered a very wise 
saying of that wise woman, Mrs. Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, who surely must bear some 
scars if only of Pegler-inflicted wounds. 
Someone wrote to ask her if she did not 
suffer at the misrepresentations of her ene- 
mies, and she replied—I am not quoting 
exactly, but this.is the gist of it—“A vul- 
nerable person must learn to take such 
things casually and forget them, or it 
would be impossible to go on living.” 

Well, we are already launched in an- 
other year, and here’s wishing everyone 
the best 1946 possible, and may all your 
best dreams come true. 

Sincerely yours, 
MoLiy MATHER. 





Jan 
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@ Bone conduction receivers are indicated for 
obstructive hearing impairments when the 
auditory canal, the middle ear, or both, be- 
come inoperative. 

The bones of the skull provide a far less 
efficient sound conducting path to the hearing 
mechanism than the normal path. Conse- 
quently, the design of a bone conduction 
receiver presents a difficult problem. 

The frequency response curve of the bone 
conduction receiver available with Western 
Electric Model 63 Hearing Aids is shown in 
the above chart. As a result of long study and 
the use of superior magnetic alloys, this 
characteristic has been attained in a small, 
inconspicuous device. 

A well-designed bone conduction receiver 
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BONE s comune RECEIVERS 


will establish a new “path of hearing” and 
by-pass the auditory canal and middle ear. 
Thanks to scientific advances, a good bone 
conduction receiver will give a satisfactory 
measure of relief when used with a hearing aid 
that provides full amplification over a wide 
range of frequencies. 

Since 1912 when Western Electric built its 
first electrical bone conduction receiver, Bell 
Telephone Laboratories has continued research 
toward the development of smaller and better 
bone conduction receivers. The “‘artificial mas- 
toid,” a laboratory instrument for accurate 
laboratory testing of such receivers, ts one mile- 
stone in this work. Another is the bone conduc- 
lion receiver available with the new Western 
Electric Model 63 Hearing Aid. 


THIS SERIES, BASED UPON RESEARCH CONDUCTED BY BELL TELEPHONE LABORATORIES, 
§ PUBLISHED IN THE INTEREST OF THE HARD OF HEARING AND THEIR PHYSICIANS 


Western Electric Hearing Aids 


MADE TO BELL TELEPHONE STANDARDS 
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NOW—YOU CAN 


BURGESS 


es 


BUY 


uny pie 


BATTERIES 


AT YOUR NEARBY DRUG, 


RADIO OR HARDWARE STORE 





Burgess makes battery-buying easy for 
you! Simply step into your favorite drug, 
radio or hardware store and buy your 
hearing aid batteries from this handy, 
new Burgess counter assortment. You'll 
find dependable, long-life Burgess Bat- 
teries for all the well-known instruments. 
Save yourself unnecessary trouble, ex- 
pense and delay—buy from the Burgess 
hearing aid battery assortment in your 
nearby dealer’s store! 


BURGESS 
BATTERY 
COMPANY 


FREEPORT 
ILLINOIS: 


BURGESS Aud 


freaiun§ 
GATTERY & 





LOOK FOR THE BURGESS LABEL! 


The Volta Review 


Formerly “Deaf”; Now 
“Hard of Hearing 


(Continued from page 5) 


good; however, we do use it as often as 
possible and he can repeat quite a few 
words and phrases through hearing along 
such as “Mother in the bathroom,” “Bi 
has gone to bed,” “Daddy will fix it,” “Mr, 
Randolph will fix it,” and many more. The 
volume must be very high for him to under 
stand, and he will usually let you know 
when it gets too high. 

When we started John to using the hear. 
ing aid six hours each day we used it in 
his right ear and the response was very 
good; then decided to change to his left 
ear. There was no response for about five 
days; then he began to pick up in that 
ear and we have used that ear for the 
past three weeks and his response has been 
good. The other morning I whispered into 
his right ear and he could not repeat; 
then I tried his left ear and he repeated 
correctly. Thus we see that the ear not 
in use tends to grow stale. 


Mrs. M. 





Tales of Hoffmen 


(Continued from page 30) 


an Indian arrowhead. 

Ned went overseas with the 98th Divi- 
sion. He left his home in New York and 
went to the state of Kentucky. This is 
where the 98th Division was organized. 
The camp was located on the border be- 
tween two different states. It was on the 
border between the state of Kentucky and 
the state of Indiana. From here Ned went 
on maneuvers. He went down to the state 
of Tennessee. He was in Tennessee for 
two and a half months. 

Though Ned came to the hospital, his 
Division went to Hawaii. It had never been 
in combat. The boys thought perhaps the 
same thing might happen to the 98th Divi- 
sion in this World War as happened to it 





in the last. Perhaps it would not see com- 
bat. The outfit was assigned to outpost 
duty in all sections of the South Pacific. 
The chances were that it would see com- 
bat soon. 
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This is the complete MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 e One West 34th Street e New York 1, N. Y. 
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The 
three-year- 
olds and 
their 
tricycle 


. & 
. ; ~ —— 


REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 


CHILDREN, INC. 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 





Lip Reading Principles and 


Practice 


By Edward B. Nitchie 


An authoritative text-book on lip reading, 
employing modern methods of education, 
and providing 3,000 tested sentences and 
systematic drill. A thorough handbook for 
teachers of all methods of lip reading, with 
full instructions for its use. 


New Revised Edition 
Price $2.75 at all booksellers 
}. B. Lippincott Company Philadelphia 











Better Speech and Better Reading 
By LUCILLE SCHOOLFIELD 


Flexible exercises, designed for use in speech correction 

and remedial reading in the first six grades. They have 

been used successfully be deaf and hard of hearing 
ildren. 


Cloth bound, $2.50 postpaid 
Order from the Volta Bureau 











NEW BRUHN EXERCISE BOOK 
Conversational Efficiency 
By Martha E. Bruhn 
Colloquial Language Informative Material 
Brochure—Price $1.50 
Order from the Volta Bureau 
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People Had Faith in Him 


(Continued from page 28) 


of youngsters as usual, in order to dis 
plans for a free hearing clinic which is} 
ing organized in town by several otologis 
He had pledged them my free services 
audiometrist, and had merely come to 
firm the deal with me! [| little thought, 
he rode away with the children, shi 
sleeved and in high spirits, that that 
the last I should ever see of Dick Meyg 
Late that night, he passed away while req 
ing the newspaper. 

I am sure that his many friends a 
even his good enemies would join me} 
paying this last tribute to his memory. \ 
community, be it great or small, can cy 
sider the departure of a person of sw 
integrity, of such self-dedication to helpi 
others, as anything but an irreparable log 





Creative and Expressive Activitie) 


(Continued from page 17) 


Three to four years old: 


Construction activities: He pounds nail 
into wood, still activity for its own sali 
rather than to make something. 

Rhythmic activities: He runs mor 
smoothly, can increase or decrease spec; 
has increased motor control; can stand @ 
one foot; loves to repeat movements, # 
though each repetition requires concent 
tion and effort; individual interests ant 
abilities. 

In general: Two or three play togethe 
cooperatively. He can follow simple dire 
tions. He has more fear now than befor 
or later, especially of removal of suppot 
(falling). He begins to assert his inde 
pendence in the form of negativism or f 
sistance to authority. He will wait for! 
turn, enjoys dramatization. A hearing 
child during this year learns more la 


life. 


guage than during any other year of hi 


Jan 








Four to five years old: 


Construction activities: He may nail tw 
or more pieces of wood together to makt 
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""ANYTHING WORTH HEARING 


WHAT DO YOU 
CONSIDER FIRST IN 
A HEARING AID? 


Is it design, style, cost, materials— 
or is it hearing—your hearing de- 
veloped to its highest, nearest-to- 
natural efficiency? 


Hearing for you is the prime purpose 
of Radioear—has been for over 20 
years, since the first Radioear model 
was offered. 


Wearing comfort, convenience, ease 
and economy of operation are in- 
cluded. The combined tiny, stream- 
lined microphone and amplifier 
weighs only three ounces. 


1S WORTH HEARING RIGHT’’ 





The small receiver and batteries are 
cleverly distributed for utmost com- 
fort and convenience. 


First and last, Radioear provides 
hearing. It is fitted and adjusted to 
your particular needs and is con- 
stantly serviced thereafter to assure 
uninterrupted hearing efficiency. 


You will learn the true meaning of 
complete hearing aid service when 
you call in the office of your nearest 
Radioear Distributor. 





Long ago we laid down three basic policies. We believe they have a future; 
we have no intention of abandoning them. 


To manufacture the best hearing aid 

we know how to make, and always, 
through continuing research, maintain our 
ideals of quality. 

To select Distributors who have the 


desire and ability to render a genuine 
service to the hard-of-hearing and who 


have a deep sense of personal and “‘prod- 
uct’”’ responsibility toward them. 


To provide a fair profit, per unit sale, 

that will enable Distributors to assure 
their customers the long-range service that 
is an important part of their purchase of a 
hearing aid. 


RADIOQOEAR 








E. A. MYERS & SONS 
Radioear Building, 306-8 Beverly Road, Mt. Lebanon, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Manufacturers of Vacuum Tube Hearing Aids Since 1924 
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KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 





Fill their lives with happy childhood 
memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 


For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 
Fee $650. Monday to Friday 


Bus service. Day or Board. 
Preschool through Elementary. 


Registration for 1946 in Nursery School 
for Deaf Babies. 
Hard of hearing children may enroll at 
any time to complete their education with 
Lip-Reading. No child, with a knowledge 
of the Sign Language, admitted to camp 
or school. 


Modern hearing aids. 





M & G BATTERY ADAPTERS 


FOR V.T. HEARING AIDS 
To attach 22'-volt No. 420 or 30-volt 
No. 430 “B” Battery and Size C Flash- 
light Battery for an “A” in a case as 


Illustrated (No Batteries) 
$5.50 List 


“A” BATTERY ADAPTERS 
Have on hand for emergency 
To use either large or small 
flashlight battery. Each size. 98c 
Pat. Applied For 
Mfg. by M & G Hearing Aids Co. 
Stuart Campbell, Prop. 
211 No. 7th, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
FOR SALE AT HEARING AID DEALERS 


Users: Please give your dealer's name & address 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 


VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 
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a simple object; he may have the ide 
mind before beginning to work; saws p 
off. 

He understands the differences in’ 
and proportion of the blocks; begins 
matic play with the animals and vehi 
makes large structures and gets into ¢ 

Rhythmic activities: He runs, cli 
and jumps, but skips poorly if at all; 
follow a series of directions; may } 
good concentration; can use parts of 
body independently; enjoys motor stu 
is dramatic; will show leadership or! 
low a leader in rhythmic activities; | 
manipulate the phonograph; begins ust 
percussion instruments informally; can 
low a wider variety of tempo, more cor 
cated games than before. . 

In general: He plays in a group of th 
or four; there is very little solitary pl 
he has had group experience. He has m 
abilities that adults have, but no judgm 
He makes use of reasoning, generalizatil 
and the relation of things to each otht 
There are organized play groups, with dei 
nite leaders and followers. He desires grow 
approval. He has more complex interest 
He is interested in simple, active games 
He wants a change of activity often, bit 
likes to repeat the next day. He can’t » 
derstand anything he hasn’t experienced. 
He has a sense of humor, but it may be de 
cidedly different from an adult’s, and som 
times hard for an adult to understand. He 
has a greater interest in doing things to 


F 


music. 


Five to six years old: 

Construction activities: His work with 
hammer and nails also depends upon his 
experience; he may just pound nails into 
wood, or he may be able, with help, to make 
fairly complicated objects, following direc 
tions; to saw pieces off to a desired length. 
and have a definite plan. In block play, 
the small blocks are used to make com 
plicated structures and for artistic effects | 
There is more dramatic play. | 

Rhythmic activities: He is outstandingly | 
active; the large muscles are fairly well de } 
veloped, but the intricate ones are not; he MAN 
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: EW SATISFACTIONS WITH PARAVOX | 


THE ORIGINAL, BATTERIES AND TRANS- 
MITTER © -4ll-cx-One” HEARING AID 
PARAVOX offers you Four New Satisfactions: 


1. Greater Convenience. Consider the advantages to you of PARAVOX 
which has the amplifier and batteries built snugly into one small case. 


— > oO ud —_ > Se zr 


Improved Efficiency. You have a clear ‘‘silvery-tone,"” wide range, and 

ample volume, all at a minimum drain on the batteries. 

3. Low Upkeep Costs. You use standard size batteries which provide the 
same power over a wide range of frequencies as the large cumbersome 
hearing aid batteries of the same voltage, and at a low battery drain 
or cost per hour of use. 

4. Instant Service. The PARAVOX Unit Replacement Method enables 

your dealer to restore your hearing aid to efficient operation in a few 

minutes, while you wait. 


Accepted by the Council on Physical Medicine, Ameri Medical Association, 


(FROM HERE » (eronow @ TO EAR 
i THAT’S ALL -\] = = — — THERE ISN’T ANY MORE 


MANUFACTURED BY PARAPHONE HEARING AID, INC. © 2056 East 4th St. e CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 





























DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 
AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 
BALTIMORE 1 (Maryland) 
322 N. Charles Street 
BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue 
CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 
COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 
DAYTON (Ohio) 
924 U. B. Building 
DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 
DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 
HARTFORD (Connecticut) 
Room 212, 252 Asylum Street 
INDIANAPOLIS (Indiana) 
318-319 Board of Trade Building 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 
450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 
815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 
59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 
140 N.E. Ist Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 
1722 Hennepin Ave. 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 
182 Ellison St. 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 
1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 
74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 
39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 
SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (5) (Texas) 
317 Hicks Building 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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is able to do most of the rhythmic a 
ties listed previously, and if given theg 
portunity does some interesting creafj 
work. He enjoys rhythmic, dramaj 
games. He can follow more comiph 
rhythms. He can make simple instrume 
(such as a drum of a large tin can cover 
with a piece of inner-tube stretched tightly) 

In general: He is still emotionally imm 
ture, so that activities must be kept -faith 
simple, without too heavy demands on seh 
control; in comparison to the younger pr 
school group, however, he has gained em 
trol to a great extent. He tires easily, bit 
will not give up to rest of his own accor) 
unless all the others are resting too. fh 
plays in a loosely organized group, wih 
definite leaders and followers. He has; 
strong idea of personal possession. Het 
produces in dramatic play the activities 
about him, and his imagination is ineres 
ing. His attention span is lengthening. Tk 
is curious, likes to experiment and investi 
gate, wants information, enjoys repetition 
of activities. He is able to reason, plan 
carry out purposes and judge results. Ther 
is an increasingly wide difference in ind: 
vidual abilities. He should acquire s 
many skills as possible that will encourage 
group participation. 

Six to nine years old: 

Construction activities: Skill in wood 
working depends upon experience. | The 
child has more control, and makes compli 
cated objects, which he has planned in aé- 
vance. He likes making things for younger 
children. Blocks are used almost exclusive 
ly for dramatic play. 

Rhythmic activities: There are increas 
ingly noticeable individual differences, de 
pending upon experience, and a feeling d 
freedom or inhibition. Activities for this 
group are described in the section ™ 
“Rhythmic Activities.” 

In general: This age-group has beet 
called the “neglected” age, having received 
much less study than the child just younget 
or older. It would be advisable for every | 
teacher of this age-group to read Reynolds | 
From Seed to Sapling and/or Breckenridge } 
and Vincent’s Child Development. 
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The Man Who Wouldn’t Stay Licked! 


....and so, Bill, 
I’m back on top 
again. Yet only a 
year ago I thought 
I was licked because 
my hearing had gone bad. 


It must have been failing for 
years but I didn’t realize it. When 
I did, I wouldn’t admit it. Then 
came the day my bad hearing 
really threw me for a loss. I unin- 
tentionally said “no” when I should 
have said “yes”. 

After that, I got hold of myself 
and went to an ear specialist. He 
recommended a hearing aid. For- 
tunately, I tried a Zenith. 


So now I’m sitting pretty, hitting 






on all eight cylinders. Yep, Bill, I 
can hear again, and the world’s my 
oyster... 

+ * * 


Visit your Zenith dispenser for a 
FREE demonstration of the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aid. You won't 
be pressed to buy. Your own ears 
decide on performance alone... . 
What’s more, you can adjust the 
Zenith to your individual hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s 
as easy as focusing binoculars! And 
Zenith’s Neutral-Color Earphone 
and Cord are actually as little no- 
ticeable as eyeglasses! See your 
dispenser soon—and mail coupon 
below today! 





Choice of Colors! 


Your choice of lustrous 
Ebony or new Pastel 
Amplifier at mo extra 
cost — with any of the 
Zenith Hearing Aids. 


A Model for Practically Every Type of Correctable Hearing Loss 


MODEL A-3-A—Super-power Air 
Conduction. Only $50 Complete, 


MODEL B-3-A—Special Bone Con- 
duction. Only $50 Complete, 


MODEL A-2-A—Standard Air Con- 
duction. Only $40 Complete, 


Ready-to-Wear. Ready-to-Wear. 


* 





oe 





RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 


\ BY MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 








J) 


BUY VICTORY BONDS AND KEEP THEM! 





Ready-to-Wear. 
Mail This Coupon Today for FREE Descriptive Literature 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, Dept. HH-34 
6001 Dickens Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


Please send me FREE literature about the Zenith 
Radionic Hearing Aids—plus name and address of my 
nearest Zenith dispenser. 


Name 
Address 


City State 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 


An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper School grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 
door recreation and games. 


FRANK H.: REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonanr and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 











CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual _ * ___ $10.00 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 





- wore it. She wore it all day except when 
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Hearing Aids for Deaf Children 
(Continued from page 15) 


hearing aid on her baby, and the 
heard with it and was delighted. 
mother experimented carefully, and in 
few weeks that baby was running to 
her hearing aid as soon as she got out 
bed in the morning. She put it on 


was sleeping or taking a bath. At three 
had no speech whatever. At five, she 
developing a hearing, speaking vocabulary 

I know another mother whose boy 
seven had nothing but baby talk. He 
only single words, imperfectly prono 
She put a hearing aid on him, and 
worked. She talked to him, she sang 
him, she read to him, she soon had hi 
reading to her, while he wore the aid. 
sent him to school with hearing childra 
providing special speech training outsit 
of school. At nine, that boy has a better 
than average spoken and written vocabt 
lary, and is more than holding his ownit 
public school. 


I could name other cases of this kini 
that I know about. And of course, lilt 
all the rest of us, I could name cases wher 
parents have bought hearing aids and ptt 
them on children who had no hearing 
worth mentioning, and were disappointel 
because their. children could not heat 
Nevertheless, I think we should take, # 
far as possible, a positive attitude in thi 
matter of the use of hearing. Every acous 
tically handicapped child should be giver 
an opportunity to make the maximum ut 
of whatever residual hearing he possesses 
As Mary Numbers says: 

“Don’t expect miracles over night. Noth 
ing of that sort is going to happen; bil 
we can help these children to a broade 
life. We are not especially interested i 
supplanting old methods. We are interested 
in lessening the handicap for the deal 
child, and we can do something helplal | 
by teaching him to use his ears as well #| 
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his eyes in acquiring an education. It’ 
the natural way.” 
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YOUR RED CROSS 
MUST CARRY ON 


Your Red Cross 
must carry on in 
peace as in war, 
because ... 

Servicemen and 
women still in uni- 
form—-those over- 
seas with the ar- 
mies of occupation, 
those yet to be dis- 
charged— continue 
to need Red Cross 
cubs, snack bars, and recreation cen- 
ters, and the friendly assistance of 
understanding Red Cross workers. 

Veterans and their dependents 
look to the Red Cross for assistance 
in solving problems that often slow 
adjustment to civilian life. 

Hospitalized servicemen and vet- 
erans need help to face the tedious 
hours of convalescence. 

Disaster victims, the homeless of 
war-ravaged lands, and others in dis- 
tress, need Red Cross help. 


ATTENTION 


LIBRARIES, 
CLINICS, ORGANIZATIONS 


The demand for complete files of 


THE VOLTA REVIEW 


is constantly increasing 


Start the New Year right by check- 
ing your own file 


MANY COPIES ARE ALREADY 
RARE 


and rare copies sell above the 
regular charge 
80 — Order your missing copies 
While you can get them and before 
they become rare 








Regular Copies—25 cents 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 











HOME PRACTICE 
OF LIP READING 


Lessons in lip reading are not 





enough 


Success depends on practice, 





practice, practice 





Finding simple material, care- 





fully graded, is the problem 


Let the Volta Bureau solve it for 
you. 


For a very reasonable sum you may 
buy 


HARRIET MONTAGUE’S 
LIP READING LESSONS FOR 
ADULT BEGINNERS 


Clothbound 
Looseleaf, with binder 


$2.50 
2.00 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS 


Are you buying the looseleaf forms 
so that you may give out the pages 
that comprise the day's lesson after 
your pupils have gone over the ex- 
ercises? 


Let them take the pages home for 
EXTRA PRACTICE 


Order .this new book from 


THE VOLTA BUREAU 
153 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 











ae 


there are 


TELEPHONE 





AMPLIFIERS 
& os ie 


* Enough to meet urgent needs of 
those who are hard of hearing. 


Office for a demonstration. 








STOCK EAR MOLDS 


Especially designed to fit the average ears, 
giving maxi- 
mum comfort 
and efficiency. 
Made of clear 


Lucite. This 
material can 
be easily filed 
and polished 
for slight 
alterations. 
Adapted to all 
types of mid- 
get receivers. 
No plaster im- 
pression neces- 
sary. Size may 
be determined 
by a novel pa- 
per scale sup- 
plied on re- 
quest. 
DEALERS—Write for Prices Today. 


WE ARE ALSO EQUIPPED 
TO MAKE REPAIRS ON 
ALL HEARING AIDS 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO.., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. (A2) NEW YORK 
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The Real Good 


“What is the real good?” I asked, in mu 
mood. 
“Order,” said the court; 
‘Knowledge,” said the school; 
“Truth,” said the wise man; 
“Riches,” said the fool; 
“Love,” said the maiden; 
“Beauty,” said the page; 
“Freedom,” said the dreamer; 
“Home,” said the sage; 
“Fame,” said the soldier; 
“Equity,” said the seer. 
Spake my heart full sadly— 
“The answer is not here.” 
Then within my bosom 
Softly this I heard: 
“Each heart holds the secret; 
Kindness is the word.” 





There is no failure except no longer 
There is no defeat except from within, no 
surmountable barrier except our own inhe 
weakness of purpose.—Emerson. 


You grow through exercise of vour facul 
and if you don’t reason now you never will 
vance. We are all sons of God, and it doth 
yet appear what we shall be. Claim your herit 

—Elbert Hubba 


If on a spring night I went by 
And God were standing there, 
What is the prayer that I would cry 
To Him? This is the prayer: 
“O Lord of courage grave, 
O Master of this night of spring, 
Make firm in me a heart too brave 
To ask Thee anything.” 
—John Galsworthy, 
The world is a looking-glass, and gives bad 
every man the reflection of his own face. Fi 
at it, and it in turn will look sourly upon 
laugh at it and with it, and it is a jolly, k 
companion.—Wm. F..Thackery. 


Be yourself and think for yourself; and 
your conclusions may not be infallible they 
be nearer right than the conclusions forced up 
you by those who have a personal interest 
keeping you in ignorance.—Elbert Hubbard.” 


Say something good about a man while 1 
up. Even a tombstone will say something g@ 
about him when he is down. 


—Ray D. Everso 


Stand not too solidly upon thy dignity lest # 
crush it with thine own two feet—Anson } 
Belding. 





